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THESE two troops, shown using their American Girl tea sets, 


were among the first to win the award. The girls in the above 
picture are members of Pine Tree troop No. 1 of Westwood, 
New Jersey, while the picture to the right shows the girls of 
Oritam Troop No. 4, also of Westwood. 


Anne Johnson Passmore, Captain of Oritam Troop, has this 
to tell you: “The china set started our troop on many projects. 
We are covering the tops of four old card tables with colored 
papers from Christmas envelopes. We will get our tea spoons 
from profit-sharing coupons. We are giving a tea for the 
mothers of our troop at which the Second Class Scouts will make 
the cakes and tea. All in all, our troop has been very busy 


since we earned The American Girl tea set.” 


Why don’t you write to Betty Brooks today? 





Own China Set? 


OU will feel especially proud to entertain 
guests at troop meetings if you serve them tea 


on your own American Girl tea set. 


More than forty troops have earned this lovely 24- 
piece tea set. Ask your captain to write Betty 
Brooks, in care of The American Girl, 570 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York City, for information. She 


will tell you how to secure the set. 
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LWAYS, when Spring comes—especially May 
with its velvet air and sun-drenched days—I 
have a longing to be off somewhere. This 

wanderlust hits most of us at this time of year, but 
few are fortunate enough to be able to follow the 
inclination to drop everything and take the gypsy 
trail “over the world and under the world.” 

In school, when the first spring days arrived, I 
would sit at my desk—as many of you are probably 
doing—and try to focus my drifting attention on 
the facts I was supposed to learn. It was hard, terribly 
hard, until the hour came for geography. Then, with 
the whole world before me on a pink and green and 
yellow map, my restlessness was lulled by such magic 
words as Rio Grande, San Domingo, Bucharest, The 
Ivory Coast, Afghanistan, Carcassonne. And when 
| went home, I hunted the bookshelves for books 
about the places on the map, and found my way to 
them on many an afternoon just as surely as if | 
had actually traveled by train and steamship. Poetry, 
books of travel, stories—all these took me where I 
wanted to go. Sitting in the woods with my back 
against a dogwood tree after a long walk, or in the 
shadow of a white 
lilac bush on my own 
lawn, by simply read- 
ing words on a white 
page, I found I could 
be things and see 
things as easily as 
though some genie 
had presented me 
with Aladdin’s lamp 
and a magic carpet. 

One year I turned 
gypsy and, under the 
spell of Gilbert Par- 
ker’s World for Sale, 
Barrie’s Little Minis- 
ter and George Bor- 


Along the Editor's Trail 





row’s Lavengro, | even got a gypsy grammar and dic- 
tionary—yes, there are such things, amazingly enough 
—and learned some Romany words. But no gypsy has 
ever come my way for me to practice on, so I soon 
lost my small vocabulary. 

Dumas’s novels took me to France—an older 
France, it is true, but one whose fragrance may be 
breathed even today in the gardens of Versailles and 
the colonnade in the old Palais Royal and in the 
narrow crooked streets of certain parts of Paris. I 
went to England through countless stories, biogra- 
phies and poems before I ever set foot on a ship, and 
I saw India through the eyes of Rudyard Kipling, and 
roamed in Southern France with Robert Louis Ste- 
venson and his donkey. 

And even now, although I have traveled and seen 
some of the places I saw on my map years ago, when 
spring comes, and with it the urge to wander, I read 
them again, and others, too—books of the sea and 
far-off countries, poems of France and India and the 
English countryside. 

They serve a double purpose, I've discovered, these 
books that take us traveling. When real voyaging is 
impossible, they quiet 
the roving spirit that 
assails us all at one 
time or another; and 
when we actually sail 
away some joyful day 
to Europe or China 
or the pirate-haunted 
Caribbean we look 
with more apprecia- 
tion on scenes that 
have been made fa- 
miliar to us by our 
journeyings on a 
printed page while 
sitting under a dog- 
wood tree. 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 50 
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TRADING CARDS 


Be among the first to secure 
our assortment of beautiful 
and rare playing card backs—25 
for 25c. Send coin or stamps to 


THE TRADING CARD CLUB 
Box 291, Grand Central Annex, New York City 


SCHOOL OF 


HORTICULTURE 
FOR WOMEN 











Floriculture, landscape design, fruit and vegetable 
growing, elective farm subjects. Two-year diploma 
course prepares for excellent positions. Near Phila- 
delphia in fertile farming country. Practical instruc- 
tion stressed. Modern stone buildings. Helpful short 








~ourse in August. Booklet 
Mrs. P. H. Schedin, Director, Box BB, Ambler, Pa. 


u, day for catalog of hundreds of 
smart new rings and pins. VW 
3626 C. K. GROUSE COMPANY 3580 
125 Bruce Ave. North Attleboro, Mass. 
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Box 13-A Washington, Md. 
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. Grenada, Tosa 
and a genuine Baden—All these splen- 
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ing our famous approv 


4 Dept. G, Sh d Bay Sta., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
FREE STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains stamps from Japan, China, Turkey, 


Cuba (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, native chiefs, 
ete.). French Colonies, maps, birds, animals, ete, All free 











to approval applicants. 2c postage. 1000 hinges 7e. Water- 
mark Detector 2c. Scotts 1933 cat. and premium, $2.30! 
Tatham Stamp Co. (G-5) W. Springfield, Mass. 








AND 60 OTHERS—ONLY Se! 
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When Stamps Are Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


Two months ago in this column we de- 

scribed the very attractive set of stamps 
issued to commemorate one hundred years 
of British rule in the Falkland Islands. 
You will recall that the islands were dis- 
covered in 1592 by a British explorer but 
because they had not been actually colonized 
by England the Republic of Buenos Aires 
claimed the group in 1820. We told you 
how in 1833, after a dispute which in- 
volved the United States, the Buenos 
Aireans withdrew and the flag of Great 
Britain was hoisted at Port Stanley. 

It now seems that a Buenos Aires news- 
paper has suggested to the Argentine Gov- 
ernment that it protest against the issue of 
the centennial stamps for the Falklands. 
The newspaper points out that Argentina 
has never relinquished 
claim to the group and 
urges that the govern- 
ment charge double the 
rate of postage on all 
letters received from 
the Falklands or handled 
for there in the Ar- 
gentinian mails. If the 
protest is made, it 
would have to go to the 
Universal Postal Union 
authorities at Berne, 
Switzerland, but we 
scarcely think such ac- 
tion will be taken. 

Paraguay has taken 
the Graf Zeppelin issue 
of 1932 and has sur- 
charged it in black 
with the words “CORREOS—FELIZ ANO 
NUEVO—1933” and a new value. This 
surcharge changes the status of the stamps 
from air-mail to ordinary postage stamps. 
The new values are the fifty-centavo blue, 
the one-peso. red orange, the one point 
fifty-peso green, two-peso purple, and five- 
peso brown. 

Panama has also resorted to surcharging. 
Then, too, new emissions show us the one- 
half cent and one-cent values of the Bolivar 
Congress stamps overprinted with the word 
“HABILITADA.” The fifteen-cent value of 
this same series has been surcharged in the 
same manner in red and has been re- 
valued to ten cents. 

From Canada comes word that we may 
soon expect to see two new issues of stamps 
for Newfoundland. An air-mail issue will 
be needed when the annual gold rush into 
Labrador begins, to be used for corre- 
spondence between Newfoundland and the 
rocky shores of the mainland. The other 
issues will be to commemorate the 350th 
anniversary of the settlement of Newfound- 
land by the brave Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

This is our first column to appear since 
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the new Postmaster General took up his 
duties in Washington. If collectors have 
been wondering whether the new adminis- 
tration is going to look with favor upon 
the issuance of commemorative stamps, we 
think Postmaster General Farley's first step 
in this direction should pretty well indicate 
what might be in store for the future. With- 
in two weeks after he took office he an- 
nounced that, with the personal approval of 
President Roosevelt, himself an enthusiastic 
collector, he had directed the issuance of.a 
special stamp to commemorate the 150th 
anniversary of the Proclamation of Peace at 
Newburgh, New York on April 19, 1783. 
The new stamp, which is of three-cent 
denomination printed in purple ink, shows 
a reproduction of George Washington's 
headquarters with his 
; flag flying from the 
staff, and also depicts 
| 
| 
| 
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the surrounding coun- 
try and the Hudson 
River. The building, 
built by Jonathan Has- 
brouck in 1750, is an 
old Dutch type of farm- 
house and is still stand- 
ing. Among our most 
cherished and famous 
Revolutionary _ shrines, 
Washington occupied it 
from April 1, 1782 to 
August 19, 1783 and 
from here wrote his fa- 
mous letter of advice to 
the Governors of the 
States, and also his re- 
ply to Colonel Nicola, disdaining the offer 
of a crown. You may remember the tale. 

The headquarters have often been re- 
ferred to both as the first White House and 
the Cradle of the Republic. It was here on 
April 19, 1783 that General Washington 
issued the formal Proclamation of Peace 
with the British. 

Fifty million of the new stamps have 
been issued. The first day of sale was at 
Newburgh, New York on April nineteenth. 
They were sold for the first time the fol- 
lowing day at the Philatelic Agency in 
Washington. 

From the Maldive Islands comes a long- 
promised new issue of three stamps. Printed 
by the rotogravure process and using for a 
design a re-drawn version of the Mosque 
pictured in the 1909 series, they were manu- 
factured in London by Harrison and Sons. 
The firm’s name, in script lettering, is re- 
peated in the form of a watermark all over 
the sheets consisting of fifty stamps each. 
This is the first time a watermark in this 
form has occurred on a British Colonial 
stamp. Values: a two-cent gray, a three-cent 
red-brown, a ten-cent yellow-green. 
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HE March International issue, it seems, 

more than met your anticipations—a 
coup, really, because you know how hard 
it is to please everybody all the time. Not 
that we do not like contrary opinions. 
We court them. There’s a lot of fun in 
pleasantly disagreeing and certainly, in this 
open forum of yours, you all may say ex- 
actly what you please about the contents 
of your magazine. It makes the pages live. 
So be sure to tell us what you like or 
don't like and why. 


HE postman brought the issue to Ethel 

Krause’s house in Chicago at twelve 
o'clock. She dashed upstairs with it obliv- 
ious of everything. She finished it “from 
cover to cover by six.” 


YLVIA TOWNSEND WARNER'S The 

Drumming Girl especially pleased most 
of you. Mary Flynn of Detroit became so 
enrapt at reading it that “even dinner didn’t 
tempt.” Janet Low of Niles Center, Illinois 
thought “Lizzie was certainly brave to come 
to the house night after night to beat her 
beloved drum.” She was also delighted with 
The Blessing in Disguise because Kiku-san 
really did something instead of “merely sit- 
ting at home drinking tea.” 


O ANN GORMAN of Dover, New 

Hampshire The Drumming Girl was 
almost a real person. She “‘lived through 
the pages with her.”” Ann also appreciated 
Kiku-san’s bravery, especially since “she 
went for help among strangers whose lan- 
guage she couldn't speak.” 


Aupaey WELLER of East Orange, New 

Jersey evidently likes art. She has a 
good word for Harrie Wood's illustrations, 
for Franzar Dobias’'s and especially for 
Armstrong Sperry’s March cover which 
was beautifully done and very fitting.” 
And speaking about the cover: Louise Lucas 
of Fort Benning, Georgia thought “it was 
just right.” 


LOUISE, by the way, is one of those in- 
domitable Scatter fans. She'd like “a 
Scatter story every month.” But Louise isn’t 
alone in that wish—Ann Elizabeth Brittain 
of Scarsdale, New York tells us that “‘after 
three years of thought I have come to the 
decision that I like Scatter and Frosty a 
little better than Jo Ann, though I adore 
them all and wish you would include them 
in the magazine more often.” 


N THE other hand, Jane Crist of 
Rochester, New York wants more Jo 
Ann; Lucy T. Currier of Lancaster, New 
Hampshire thinks Jo Ann “is simply splen- 
did. She is so different.” Then, too, Lucy 





Well, 
of All Things! 


“is tired of stories that are so difficult that 
you have to use your own imagination.” Jo 
Ann is her ideal of ‘‘a good sport.” Ruth 
Ephraimson of Riverside, Rhode Island 
prefers Jo Ann, too, though she likes “THE 
AMERICAN GiRL from cover to cover.” 


[ts a tie between Scatter and Jo Ann 

for Mary Don Brownell of Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas who has taken THE AMER- 
ICAN GirL for five years. “Every time I 
finish reading an issue,” she says of her 
magazine, “I feel like going out and doing 
things.” But Barbara Aldrich of Bakers- 
field, California who has “only had the 
magazine for two years” turns “first of all 
to the Laugh and Grow Scout page.” 


O WHETHER you are an old friend or 
a new friend of your magazine, you all 
seem to be its good friend—and evidently 
for a long time to come, if you feel about 
your magazine as Mrs. C. J. Taylor does. 
In her letter from Detroit, she says: “I 
regret very much that I have not been able 
to renew my subscription to my dear old 
pal, THE AMERICAN GIRL. In all the years 
that I have taken it, I certainly have en- 
joyed it greatly. Even though I am a mar- 
ried girl of nineteen I don’t see how I'm 
to get along without it. I do hope that in 
the near future I will be right back on 
your doorstep waiting to become a reader 
once more. For some years before I was 
married I read THE AMERICAN GiRL. I was 
always too busy with my school work to 
bother much about all the household hints 
it gave. But since I've been married I have 
taken these into my heart and oh, how much 
easier it is to clean, or do this and that 
when I have read all about something 
pertaining to it in the magazine. The rec- 
ipes always come in handy now, for some- 
times it is so hard to think of what to have 
for dinner. I have a five months old daugh- 
ter and by the time she is starting to read 
I surely do hope that THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is still being published, for I'll certainly 
subscribe for her.” 


RANCES SIBLEY of El Paso, Texas 
watches the calendar. When the twenty- 
seventh comes, she hurries home from 





school. You all know why—yes, THE 
AMERICAN GIRL comes that memorable day. 


OW for I Am a Girl Who : 

Merchelle Eastman and Mary Louise 
Herrick of Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
Jacqueline Hamburger of New Rochelle, 
New York and Lucille Kuttner of New 
York City, all want more. They'd like one 
every month. 





ORMA BICKNELL MANSFIELD’S 

Tell That to King had a host of ad- 
mirers, too. Lucy Gordon Rivers of Elgin, 
Texas doesn’t see how “Claire could have 
been so brave’ and Margaret Barlow of 
Palisade, Nebraska said that her “father 
was greatly delighted with it,’ and Jo 
Ann—even her “older brother laughed and 
laughed over Jo Ann’s Drama.” 


S FOR The Hoodooed Inn its whole 
atmosphere reminds Ida Gillam of 
Astoria, New York, of a “week-end spent 
up in the Catskills.” She says, “I lodged 
in a quaint looking inn and heard many 
weird stories from its owners.” Lillian 
Lissak of Brooklyn, New York enjoys the 
new serial so much that she’s “rushing in” 
her subscription renewal so as “not to miss 
a single instalment.” 


Ts there’s Dora Hefley of San Pedro, 
California whose letter says, “I live on a 
hill and don’t see people very much” but 
who doesn’t mind not seeing them when 
THE AMERICAN GIRL comes; she's too ab- 
sorbed in it. Dora comes originally from 
Virginia and so felt a special thrill when 
she read Virginia Viscountess. 


"THERE are constant re-echoes of praise 
for our last serial. It led Mary Bradley 
Fitt of Grosse Pointe Farms, Michigan to 
do a good bit of research. “After finishing 
The Laughing Princess 1 read a life story 
of Anne Boleyn and found that Mary be- 
came Queen of France . . . that Anne be- 
came introduced to French ways as Mary's 
maid .. . that later Mary did marry Charles 
Brandon. I thought that most of the story 
was fiction until I read the other book to 
learn that it was true.” 


AY TORREY’S article on fixing one’s 
hair pleased you especially well but 
Ethel Gorelangton of Honolulu, Hawaii 
wishes Miss Torrey would tell girls with 


_long hair what to do with it; Shirley 


Thomas of Erlanger, Kentucky wants to 
know how to fix straight hair attractively; 
and Harriet Wilder of Indianapolis, In- 
diana was so helped by the article that 
“now,” she says, “my hair looks one hun- 
dred per cent better, my friends say so.” 
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Photograph by Ewing Galloway, New York, New York 


The Noise of Waters 


JAMES JOYCE 


fe. day I hear the noise of waters The grey winds, the cold winds are blowing 
Making moan, Where I go. 
Sad as the sea-bird is, when going I hear the noise of many waters 
Forth alone, Far below. 
He hears the winds cry to the waters’ All day, all night, I hear them flowing 
Monotone. To and fro. 





From “Chamber Music,” published by The Viking Press, Inc., New York, New York 
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“WELL, WHAT'RE 
YOU DOIN’ ? WHAT'RE 
YOU GOIN’ TO DO?” 
ASKFD CHRISSY 


T MAKES me 
| suddenly and 

desperately ill 
every time I think of 
it!’ declared Meg. “It 
just seems as if almost 
none of the girls who 
do the most for the 
school and are the best 
fun ever get asked to 
a party!” 

She sat up and 
snatched at her coolie 
coat which hung over 
the railing of the 
sleeping porch. Phyllis 
Conway rocked back 
and forth on the edge 
of her cot, hugging 
her pillow and sleepily 
regarding the sky. It 
had been late when 
the two had come in 
with Meg’s married 
sister and her husband 
from the freshman re- 
ception at the high 
school the night be- 
fore. 

“You seem to go 
places, as well as be 
junior vice-president 
and Student Council 
representative,” yawn- 
ed Phyllis. “And have 
I a May Day honor 
part or not?” 

“Oh, well, if a girl 
can do things and looks 
well enough to over- 
come the handicaps—” 

“We like ourselves!” Phyllis yawned luxuriously again. 

“That's all right, who’s blind? What I'm getting at is 
that you and I don’t see Ethel and Pauline and Mary 
Andrews and that perfectly marvellous Cora Madden any- 
where we go with boys, do we? Purely and simply because 
Ethel can’t afford a permanent, and Pauline is a little fat, 
and Mary’s complexion isn’t so good. I don’t know what is 
the matter with Cora Madden unless she’s too tall and thin 
or maybe the shape of her finger nail isn’t wide enough 
to suit. It doesn’t seem to make the least difference 
that it was Pauline who decorated that hall for last night, 
and that Mary Andrews ran the drive to raise money enough 


‘Begznning 





Tenpenny Girl 


a story in two parts by 
GLADYS HASTY CARROLL 


Illustrations by 
Marguerite 
de Angeli 


for a real party, and— 
oh, what’s the use? 
Anyway, I'm just tired 
of going places where 
I don’t see anybody 
more enjoyable than 
Mimi Harris and Ade- 
laide Small and all that 
curly-headed crowd! 
Oh, boys are so stu- 
pid!” 

“Try telling them 
so,” suggested Phyllis. 
“See how they take it.” 

Meg thrust her feet 
into her slippers and 
stood up. She was tall 
for fifteen, but not too 
tall, and looked well 
in blue gingham pa- 
jamas. Her hair would 
be long enough to do 
up very soon now, if 
she decided to allow it 
to grow. She grasped 
the tumbled brown 
locks in both hands 
and pulled them back 
from her face severely. 

“Don’t you think | 
haven't!’ she © said. 
“But these boys we 
run around with are 


absolutely —_ hopeless. 
They just grew up 
wrong. It’s part of 


their code that capable 
girls are to be left to 
be capable, and that 
curly-heads are to be 
taken to parties. I can’t 
do anything with ¢hen7! But I'll tell you one thing, Phyllis 
Conway, I'll bring up my sons to have more sense.” 

Phyllis laughed and nodded and shrugged into a wisp of 
something blue with pink roses on it. 

“The things you plan to do with all those mythical sons! 
But it would make anybody sort of daft, I should think, to 
be presented with several Mimi Harrises for daughters-in- 
law.” 

“Woozy!"” Meg expressed it, still utterly serious. 

She would have said more but for an interruption. From 
the far end of the yard there came the sound of several 
stoutly-shod feet scrambling over a fence, and then pantings 
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and mutterings until three or four small bodies flung them- 
selves down on the back porch directly beneath the girls. 

“Say, that’s an awful good idea, fellas. I bet these folks’d 
buy a lot more stuff if we opened up the place that way.” 

“Why didn’t we ever think of this before? Women are 
always givin’ sales.” 

“Say! Say, you know I bet if we had some girl help us fix 
up we'd do better.” 

“Aw, come on, we haven’t got any Tenpenny girls.” 

“No, but let’s get somebody for the day. She won't be- 
long, of course!” 

“Well, who would we get?” 

‘Huh ?—Oh, there’s that Chrissy Andrews.” 

“We don’t want er!” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, we don’t.” 

“She hangs ‘round here a lot. I could tell her this morn- 
ing. 

“Well, we don’t want her. She’s awfully homely.” 

“Why don’t we have Dorothy Small?” 

“She's all right.” 

Meg and Phyllis had been listening to this conversation 
with faint interest and some amusement. But gradually 
Meg’s eyes had narrowed. Now she bent over the railing and 
bestowed a suspiciously disarming smile on her small brother 
Dave and his three boon companions. 

“Good morning, boys. Dave, what do you know about 
Dorothy Small?” 

There was an instant’s hush. 

“Nothing,” growled Dave, scenting trouble. “What 
d'you suppose?” 

“I supposed,” said Meg, “you had noticed that she has 
curly hair.’’ She turned back toward Phyllis and her ex- 
pression changed. “Anyway,” she remarked in a heated 
undertone, “I have. And she’s a seven-year-old Adelaide 
in more ways than one. A prim, pretty, silly little thing. 
Chrissy Andrews is just like Mary. Jolly and spunky and 
capable. She likes the things those boys do, and she'd 
love to play with them, but not one of those boys—kids 
though they are, Phyl !—will pay the least bit of attention 
to her. Not the least bit! Just because she hasn’t an es- 
pecially pretty face! Oh, come along inside. I’m going to 
get dressed.” 

For a week past Meg’s father and mother had been on 
a vacation leaving their older daughter and her husband in 
charge of the house. But this morning Claire and Ken had 
disappeared. The table in the breakfast nook was heaped 
with eggy plates and stained coffee cups, and a note from 
Claire lay jauntily in the midst of the debris. Claire was still 
young and attractive herself, and not the most self-sacrificing 
of sisters. She had written: 


DaRLING, 

Ken's dragging me off to the lake. My bathing suit was 
still wet, so I took yours. I'd have asked permission, but you 
and Phylly were sleeping so hard! For heaven's sake, take 
care of Dave. The easiest way is not to let him out of the 
yard for one minute—not on any pretext whatever. He hates 
that, but one knows then where he is. Tell him he has to do 
just as you say. Back by dark, I should think. 

‘. 

Meg rolled the paper into a ball and tossed it ceilingward 
gleefully. Phyllis regarded her with some bewilderment. 
Then she shrugged. 

“It must be,” she said, “that you like doing dried-on 
dishes. And aren't you hungry, maybe?” 

“Of course I am,” Meg told her. “But don’t you see, 
Phyl? This is perfect! Perfect! I’m not going to have to wait 
for the next generation before I start my reform!” 

She went across to the back door and threw it open. Dave, 
who had been leaning against it, tumbled in a heap at her 
feet. She looked down at him mother-like before she spoke. 
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“Have you had your breakfast?” she asked solicitously. 

“I should say wot! I don’t want any breakfast today.” 

She picked him up by the shoulders and gave his clothes 
a matronly brush. 

“Come in here now and have some cereal and milk. 
That’s all there is. After I clear up the dishes, I'll cook 
something for lunch. Claire’s gone off, and I’m in charge, 
and you have to stay right in the backyard where I can keep 
an eye on you.” 

Awful stillness fell. Reed Parnell found voice first. 

“Oh, say! How long, Meg?” 

“All day,” she told him. “’Til Claire gets back. And 
that’s ten o’clock tonight at the earliest, if I know Claire.” 

Dave thrust his hands into his pockets and drew in his 
chin. 

“I won't,” he roared. “All day! I guess I just won't!” 

“I guess you just will,” Meg answered inexorably. She 
went over to see whether the plants on the rail needed water- 
ing. Claire never remembered the geraniums. “If I can't 
manage you, I'll have to speak to Claire. And you know how 
she runs to Ken with everything.” 

Dave knew, to his sorrow. He opened his mouth to speak, 
and then thought better of it. Instead he blinked very fast, 
and would not face his companions. Reed and Tommy 
and the red-headed boy they called Spice crowded des- 
perately round Meg, all stammering and swallowing at once. 

It seemed that these four, and five other boys on the next 
street, had made up a group called the Tenpenny Gang. It 
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was so named because of their clubhouse. The place where 
they kept their things and held their meetings was in the 
ruin of an old stone building which had been the town 
jail more than a hundred years ago. When in use, the cellar 
of the building had held short-time prisoners and was so 
made that a trap door through the ceiling was the only 
means of entrance and exit. The depth of the cellar was ten 
feet, so that a prisoner had no possible means of escape. 
Though the walls of the main. building had crumbled, its 
stone floor and cellar were still intact. Boys never had had 
such a perfect gang meeting place before. 

And the best thing about it was an old legend. The oldest 
man in the village had once told Dave and Tommy the story 
of the jail’s construction. The mason who had built it had 
been a reformed town reprobate. Later on he had whispered 
a secret to the village shoemaker, the very same old man 
who had told the tale to the boys. The cellar ot the jail, he 
had said, was so made that if the builder himself were ever 
confined there and had a tenpenny nail in his possession, he 
could get out. Imagine a clubhouse with a history like that! 

Of course the boys had never been able to discover how 
one could escape. They had spent days and days hunting for 
a key to the mystery. Lately they hadn't hunted so much. 
They had rather given it up. But the old jail was the dearest 
possession they had—and now it was rumored that its 
owner, a man who lived out of town, was negotiating for 
the sale of the granite blocks that formed the walls and floor 
and ceiling of the cellar. Did Meg see what that meant? It 
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meant that the whole clubhouse would be destroyed! Didn’t 
Meg see? Couldn’t she understand? The Tenpenny Gang 
simply had to earn the money to buy that stone themselves! 
And there wasn’t a minute to spare. They must begin this 
very day. Couldn’t Meg see? 

Four such anxious small-boy faces! Eight noisy feet scrap- 
ing and kicking the porch steps! Meg wanted to give them 
each a pat on the shoulder and tell them to run along, joy 
and luck with them. Besides, she was intensely hungry. But 
she remembered Mary and Ethel and Pauline and Cora Mad- 
den, and remained firm. 

“Well, you three do what you can today, along with the 
others. Probably Dave may go out Monday. Mother’ll be 
back then and she will say what he may do.” : 

That was no consolation at all. Saturday was the time 
when everybody spent money. The gang had planned a sale 
for that very afternoon. And Dave was captain. It would be 
impossible to have a sale without Dave. Somebody else 
would buy the stone, and the gang wouldn’t have any meet- 
ing place; and nobody would ever find out how to get out 
of the old jail with a tenpenny nail—and the whole situation 
was almost more than could be borne. By eight-year-olds, 
anyhow. 

“Well, now,” said Meg. She let a faint sympathy come 
into her voice, and sat down in the sun on the steps. “Dave, 
you tell me just what you’re planning to do. If I think I can, 
I'll let you go. You know I want you to have a good time.” 

Even Dave's pride succumbed to that bit of sympathy. 
The four gathered into an eager 
circle around her. 

The sale was to be a candy 
sale. Each woman on the two 
streets and each merchant in the 
two neighborhood sweet shops 
was to be asked for a pound of 
candy. It was all to be sold 
from the floor of the old jail 
which was located, fortunately, 
in a busy location. Perhaps the 
gang could make five dollars 
on a Saturday afternoon—an 
amount which would not, of 
course, buy the stone, but which 
would grow hope where only 
despair had grown before. 

Meg drew herself up. She 
could feel Phyllis grinning at 
the window behind her back. 

“It would be impossible to 
carry out such a scheme,” she 
said distinctly, ‘‘without at least 
one girl.” 

“Maybe,” Reed Parnell ad- 
mitted politely. “We're going 
to get a girl.” 

“I mean,” continued Meg 
with firmness, “the right kind 
of girl.” 

“Dorothy Small!” 

Meg rose. “Certainly not. I 
can’t take the responsibility for 
letting Dave out just so he can 
try to earn money with a Doro- 
thy Small.” 

“What's the matter with 
her?” roared Dave. 

“What's the use of her?” re- 
turned Meg. Now she was en- 
joying herself hugely. She 
didn’t even feel hungry any 
more. (Continued on page 35) 
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struggles and achievements that have made this coun- 

try one of the great world powers. Formerly recogni- 
tion came to them only as the wives, daughters or business 
aides of men who had distinguished themselves in public 
service. Within the past decade however the Government 
has realized that women, in their own right, may be valu- 
able servants of the state. Gradually women have been 
appointed to important official posts, not only at home, but 
abroad. 

Silence is the essence of diplomacy. Little has been written 
about these career women, for the Government has deemed it 
wise for them to assume their responsibilities quietly and 
allow the records they build to speak for them. With time, 
these records have begun to speak eloquently. 

Three women, in widely separated parts of the world, 
are serving as American Trade Commissioners. In this ca- 
pacity they officially represent the Department of Commerce. 
It is their duty not only to inform headquarters in Wash- 
ington about the state of trade in the countries to which they 
are assigned, but to facilitate in every way the expansion 
of American business interests in these countries. Their 
jobs are not affected by a change in administration here at 
home. They are appointed for at least a three-year period. 

Foreign service requires energy and tact, charm and the 
greatest of intelligence, but above all, dependability. In 
this work no exceptions can be made when the trade com- 
missioner happens to be a woman. In fact, women in the 
foreign service seem to have an added handicap in that when 
they marry, according to tradition, they are expected to re- 
sign from the service. 

The dean of women trade commissioners is Miss Viola 
Smith who for more than twelve years has been stationed at 
Shanghai, China. Neither floods nor famines have deterred 
her in her work; bombs and bandits have failed to swerve 
her from the routine of her duties. Tall, robust, endowed 
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with superb physique and vitality, she is a command- 
ing figure as she moves fearlessly about in this 
troubled country whose quiet little yellow people 
sometimes only half comprehend what she is about. 

Business men, with ungrudging admiration in 
their voices, speak of Miss Smith as a “go-getter.” 
She has that agreeable quality of aggressiveness that 
commercial organizations are always trying to cap- 
ture for their own. In Shanghai, this gift of hers is 
at the disposal of all these organizations, im- 
partially. She adds also a fine judgement. 

Persistence has been apparent from the 
beginning of Miss Smith’s career. Hers 
was the steady rise of a competent woman 
who knew her goal and was thorough and 
tireless in her preparations to reach it. 
Born in Stockton, California, thirty-nine 
yeats ago, she lived the life of the average 
child in her community, attending the pub- 
lic graded schools, then high school and 
finally, a business college—a program du- 
plicated by thousands of girls today. Her 
first step out of the ordinary was taken 
when she entered the Washington College 
of Law, from which she was graduated in 
1920 with an LL. D., degree. Time proved 
that her legal training was invaluable, for 
her present duties include serving Ameri- 
can companies in Shanghai which wish to 
incorporate without waiting for papers to 
be sent on the long journey to and from the United States. 

It is usual for career men and women to enter the foreign 
service in subordinate positions and to be advanced in due 
course to more important posts. Miss Smith followed this 
procedure and after leaving law college entered the service 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as clerk 
to the trade commissioner at Peking. Two years later she was 
appointed assistant trade commissioner and assigned to 
Shanghai. Five years ago she became trade commissioner. 

Not content with making a place for herself in the busi- 
ness life of Shanghai, Miss Smith has found time for social 
and club work. She is the president of the American 
Woman's Club of Shanghai and a member of the board of 
directors of the Shanghai Pan-Pacific Union. Probably the 
reason she has been able to accomplish such a variety of 
undertakings is because she knows how to overstep triviali- 
ties and get to the root of things. Business associates say of 
Viola Smith that they do not argue with her, but they do 
depend on her. 

Miss Elizabeth Humes, the second woman to qualify as 
trade commissioner, is very different in personality and ap- 
pearance. Her field of service, too, is half way around the 
world from Shanghai. Primarily hers is a personality which 
stirs the imagination and her delicate oval face and ~ 
sive dark eyes are of the type which appeals particularly to 
the beauty-loving Italian people among whom she is living. 
In manner, she is reserved almost to the point of diffidence. 
Her friends characterize her as a poet and mystic. With her 
background, training and her own inherent charm, it is 
known that her Government could confidently send her to 
the most brilliant courts of Europe. 

Her appointment as trade commissioner to Rome, 
Italy, was preceded by the most enviable kind of practical 
training. A native of Memphis, Tennessee, Miss Humes 
attended public and high schools in this country. This 
education was supplemented by four years in_ private 
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schools in Switzer- 
land, Germany and 
Italy. For a time 
she was employed 
as translator for a 
New York banking 
house, but this she 
gave up to do 
canteen and Red 
Cross work in 
France and _ Italy. 
It was from this 
that she entered the 
foreign service of 
the Government. 

Four years in dif- 
ferent capitals of 
Europe followed. 
Her first official 
post was that of 
secretary to the 
American trade 
commissioner who 
was studying food- 
stuff consumption 
in Europe. In that 
capacity she travel- 
ed about the Con- 
tinent for a year. 
During the next 
year she was secre- 
tary to the trade 
commissioner in 
Vienna. In the fol- 
lowing year she 
held a similar post 
in Berlin. In the 
year afterward in 
London, and in 
1925 she was given 
the same position 
in Rome. Two 
years later she be- 
came assistant trade 
commissioner and 
two years later, at 
the age of thirty- 
five, trade commissioner, a much-prized post. 

When a year ago Miss Humes returned to 
this country on a three months’ leave of absence, 
she was reluctant to talk of herself, but eager 
to talk of Italy’s progress and her love for its 
people. 

“Italians like Americans and like doing busi- 
ness with them,” she said. ‘Both our products 
and our straightforward business methods are 
appreciated there.” Miss Humes herself, in the 
interests of American trade, was responsible for 
one innovation which was welcomed by Italian 
women. It was the introduction of the short 
bathing suit. Before she began propaganda in 
its behalf, Italian women had been wearing 
old-fashioned, full-skirted bathing suits. Today 
in American suits they are not only enjoying 
the full splendor of the Italian sun at their 
beaches, but they are profiting also from its 
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health-giving rays. This, however, was only a small in- 
cident in the course of her work, for her field embraces 
the chemical, textile and leather industries. 

Gudrun Carlson, trade commissioner at Oslo, Norway, 


first woman to receive her appointment direct 


from the examining board of the Department of Com- 


Washington. The facility with which she passed 


the formidable oral examination on Norwegian and 
American markets, tariffs, and business procedure left the 
examiners no other course. 

Miss Carlson is of Scandinavian descent, although her 
people have lived in this country for several gen- 


erations. From her parents she learned to love 
the countries cf their origin and to speak the 
Scandinavian languages. She learned, too, 
to love the traditions of these nations, and one 
of her earliest desires was to visit their shores. 

Her first ambition, however, was simpler 
than that. She tells, with delight, that as a little 
girl in St. Peter, Minnesota, she wanted more 
than anything else to bake a loaf of rye bread as 
savory as those her mother produced in her 
kitchen. 

“My earliest recollection was of standing on 
tiptoe while my mother tried to teach me the 
art of kneading rye bread,” she once said. 
“Everybody who has kneaded rye bread knows 
its sticking quality and will understand my 
amateurish efforts.” But even then she displayed 
a tenacity of purpose that is one of her out- 
standing characteristics. 

“I remember, too, the keen disappointment 
I suffered when I was in the seventh 
grade and was not admitted to the 
cooking school. Only a few schools in 
our part of the country had such 
classes, and I failed to be one of the 
girls chosen from our room to attend. 
I had to wait a whole year, but once 
I did join, I walked or rode a bicycle 
four miles to class. I wanted to learn 
to cook so that I might teach domestic 
science.’ (Continued on page 34) 
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stalls facing the race 

track, Emily Deneen 
was rubbing down her 
saddle pony, Pal o’ Mine, 
with careful, yet tired hands. “Homesick, Pal?’ she mur- 
mured, as she ran a hand, smelly with liniment, down the 
tapering foreleg; for Pal o’ Mine’s brown eyes were turned 
westward where lay the Flying Crow ranch. “We'll soon be 
stringing out toward home—maybe with glad hearts, may- 
be with sad. We can’t tell which until after tomorrow.” 

Tomorrow was the fifth and last day of the big Frontier 
Wild West show, which every streaming ban- 
ner proclaimed, “The Daddy of ‘Em All. 
Where World’s Championships Are Decided.” 
For four days now cowboy bands had blared 
forth rollicking airs. High-lifed horses had 
pirouetted under gayly bedecked cowgirls and 
cowboys. Circling lariats had jerked racing 
steers to a standstill. 

Em Deneen and Kip O'Malley and Uncle 
Haze and Pinto Jones had ridden a hundred 
and fifty miles across country from the Flying 
Crow to take part in it. 

For four days now Em had 
ridden her matching sorrels, 

Pal o’ Mine and Topaz, in the 
Roman Standing exhibition. 
In clinging white shirt and 
knickers, one foot on the back 
of each racing horse, a boyish 
appealing grin on her tanned 
face, Em had been a study in 
poetry, in rhythm. One day it 
had rained and the white suit 
had been polka-dotted with 
mud; another day a_ high 
Wyoming wind had almost 
yanked the reins from her 
hand, had rendered her foot- 
ing even more precarious. But / 
every day the grandstands had 
cheered with wild enthusiasm. 

And twice Kip O'Malley 
had ridden a whirling demon 
of horseflesh, Em, perched on 
the paddock fence, watched 
breathless, tense. Oh, Kip 
O'Malley sure could ride "em 
high, wide and handsome! 

Four days had passed. Tomorrow was the last day when 
the winners of the preliminary contests would ride in the 
finals to decide the championships. 

A weary dusk fell over the fair grounds. The gray ribbon 
of track which had resounded to racing hoofs that afternoon 
was quiet now. The grandstands which had echoed with the 
cheers and shouts of thousands that afternoon sat hulking, 
brooding in emptiness. Quiet fell with the dusk. Yet it was 
not a restful, relaxed quiet—trather a worrying, fidgety quiet. 
This evening there was still time for hopes. Tomorrow eve- 
ning there would be rejoicing—yes, and regrets. 

Em shivered a little as she picked up the bottle of lini- 
ment and went to Topaz’s stall. She was thinking of Kip 
O'Malley and of the heavy disappointment that would be 
his if he failed to win the broncobusting championship. 
And that nagging uneasiness that had been with Em ever 
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since that first evening in 
Cheyenne when Foxy Mil- 
ler walked into the yellow 
glow of their lantern light, 
sharpened within her. Dale 
Miller—he was entered in the bucking contest, but down 
about Buffalo Fork he was known as Foxy Miller. Em had 
never decided whether the cunning, near-set eyes in the thin 
face, or the crafty, scheming character was responsible for 
the title. Perhaps both. 

The first evening of their arrival in Cheyenne when the 
saddle-weary Em and Kip O'Malley and Uncle Haze and 
Pinto Jones were try- 
ing to get camp started 
and their horses cared 
for, a tall figure had 
stridden into the lan- 
tern light. “I’m the di- 
rector of the fair 
grounds,” he said im- 
portantly. “You'll have 
to take the end stalls. 
The others are filled.” 

Kip O'Malley 


drawled a laconic 
greeting. “Howdy, 
Foxy Miller.” 

The thin, over- 


dressed cowboy halted 
and a flush of more 
than recognition over- 
spread his face. Em 
felt the tenseness in the air. She 
knew full well that Foxy Miller 
was remembering his parting with 
Kip O'Malley. Three years before 
Foxy Miller had hired out as a 
hand on the Flying Crow. He had 
no sense of fair play in dealing 
with either animals or humans. 
One day he had tried to ride a 
little mare belonging to Kip. But 
the mare had a saddle sore and 
she promptly bucked Foxy Miller 
off. Out of pure revenge he had 
pulled the saddle cinch tighter, 
tied the mare in the barn to stand 
all day with the saddle blanket 
galling the sore spot. 

That evening when Kip found 
her and unsaddled her, the rough saddle blanket had stuck 
to the sore—and the young mare had fidgeted herself to 
gaunt thinness. Foxy Miller left with a swollen lip, a bruised 
cheek and a malicious gleam in his eye for Kip O’Malley 
and all the Flying Crow who had watched Kip’s blows with 
satisfaction. 

So on this evening Foxy Miller spoke sneeringly. “Did 
you come up to see what real broncobusting is like?” 

“I come up to ride in the buckin’,” answered Kip. 

Foxy Miller laughed. “I suppose you think because you 
managed to ride a few spavined crow-baits on the Flying 
Crow, that you’ve got a chance up here. But then, somebody 
has to furnish some laughs for the audience.” 

The snub-nosed Pinto Jones could restrain himself no 
longer. He clapped the skillet against his knee. “That's 
right, brother—an’ if they're good laughs they last a long 
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time. It depends on the laugh.” 

Foxy Miller's angry eyes told 
that that thrust reached home. 
“Do you know who won the 
championship last year?” he 
demanded. 

“Dale Miller,” replied Kip, 
“but we didn’t know it was our 
old friend, Foxy.” 

“There’s a lot you don't 
know. Maybe you'd like to pick 
the burrs out of Little Eva's 
tail?” 

‘Maybe I would,” said Kip 
O'Malley. 

Even though the Flying 
Crow was far over the prairies 
from Cheyenne, Little Eva's 
reputation had reached them. 
Little Eva was a stocky, sinewy 
black mare with vicious, sullen eyes and a burr-matted mane 
and tail. So far no cowboy had been able to stick on Little 
Eva for more than three jumps. She had a twisting, stormy- 
deck movement, a rock-crushing jolt when she landed on 
stiff legs. 

When Foxy Miller walked on, an uneasy, weary gloom 
settled over the Flying Crow contingent as they ate Pinto’s 
fried potatoes and scorched bacon. Hadn't the letter from 
the Frontier Day committee assured them they would be met 
and welcomed and assigned stall space by the fair ground 
manager? They had never dreamed that Foxy Miller, whose 
scheming heart carried hate for the Flying Crow, would 
meet them with a taunt. 

But the show had opened and had it not been for Foxy’s 
watchful, envious eyes Em would have been happy. “Hurrah 
for the Flyin’ Crow,” Pinto yelled every time he thought 
Foxy was within hearing distance. 
Laughter, gayety, reckless riding. The 
Flying Crow put on a stage coach num- 
ber with Kip O'Malley in a slouch hat, 
and long curling mustaches, driving 
the six horses. Em rode her Pal 0’ Mine 
and Topaz. Kip O'Malley rode a buck- 
ing horse named Rabbit Foot, and it 
was plain to be seen he was the favorite 
of the grandstands. He was the target 
for every camera that day. 

Em saw how all this galled the ex- 
champion—this being pushed out of 
the spotlight by the same cowboy whose 
fist had knocked him in the corral dirt 
at the feet of the mare he had tortured 
for long hours. Em heard talk which 
Foxy Miller spread among other riders 
and contestants—that Kip O’Malley 
had ridden in pure luck in keeping 
his seat on Rabbit Foot, that 
Kip was really yellow  in- 
side a 

She had even mentioned it 
to Kip. ‘You ought to look out 
for Foxy Miller. He's doing a 
lot of talking.” 

Kip had laughed. “Why wor- 
ry about the wind blowing?” 

It was quite dark on this, the 
evening before the last day, 
when Em finished with her 
horses and walked over to the 
mess wagon. Pinto Jones was 
sitting on the wagon tongue, 
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whistling _ tunelessly 
while he polished his 
high boots. Pinto Jones 
had lavished more care 
and polish on his boots 
and leather cuffs since 
he had been riding 
in the Virginia reel 
with Wyoming Lily 
in the camp below 
them. 

“Yup! Kip O’Mal- 
ley’s gone down to head- 
— to draw his 

risky little buckin’ 
horse for tomorrow,” 
he said. 

“T know it,” said Em 
and again that little 
shiver ran over her. 
The names of the bucking horses were written on bits 
of paper. The names were put in a hat and shaken up 
and each cowboy drew one out. 

“If our Kip is lucky enough to draw a piece of paper 
with the name Little Eva on it, he'll either go back to the 
Flyin’ Crow with that five hundred dollar silver mounted 
saddle and that little pouch with ten gold pennies in it 
or—or he'll go back with a busted head.” 

“And a busted heart,”” murmured Em to herself. “I've 
watched the broncobusters pretty close, Pinto, and it really 
is between Kip and Foxy Miller.” 

““He’s a black-hearted beanpole,’’ grumbled Pinto. 

“He is, indeed,” agreed Em, “only not quite straight 
enough for a beanpole. But he cam ride. Yessir, I think it 
depends on which one draws Little Eva.” 

Suddenly there was a clatter of hoofs and Kip O'Malley 
pulled his horse to a stop. He held out a 
small slip of paper in his hand. “I drew 
her,” he said exultantly. “Little Eva her- 
self.” 

“I always said you was in the Lord's hip 
pocket,” said Pinto delightedly. 

Kip O'Malley struck a match, held it to 
his. cigarette with trembling fingers. He 
seemed to Emily very like a small boy 
as he went on. “You know I'’d—well, 
honest, I'd hate to go back to the Flyin’ 
Crow if that Foxy Miller beat me to the 
championship. Say, Oku Hung never would 
make me a chocolate cake, would he?” 
Oku Hung was the little Chinese cook and 

\ he had run out for a last word 
just as they were starting for 
Cheyenne. “You bling back 
plize saddle—I bakee blig choc- 
olate cake.” 

“You've got to win, Kip,” 
Em said soberly. “I'll be there 
on the paddock fence yelling 
for you. Turn in early, Kip, so 
you'll be good and rested.” 

“Little Eva likes ’em fresh,”’ 
said Pinto. 

The last day of the Frontier 
Show! 

A sure sun pushed up over 
the Indian camp. Em A fron 
a restless night. She arose early 
to feed and care for Pal o’ Mine 
and Topaz. Uncle Haze and 
Kip O'Malley were standing 
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outside the Flying Crow stalls, looking uneasy and worried. 

“Your Pal o’ Mine and Kip’s bay bronco and two of the 
horses we drive in the stage coach number got out in the 
night,” said Uncle Haze. 

“Got out!’’ repeated Emily. “Why, I remember fastening 
the bolt on them the last thing before I went to bed last 
night. I'll have to have Pal to ride in the Roman Standing.” 

“They'll head straight back for the Flying Crow,” mut- 
tered Uncle Haze. . 

“T'll go right after them,” said Kip. “I know the trail 
they'll take.” 

“Yes, you're the best horse trailer,” agreed Uncle Haze. 

“But you're to ride in the bucking,” said Em with that 
old uneasiness leaping up in her heart. “I can’t help sus- 
pecting who it was let them out.” 

“Neither can I,” said Kip. “But I'll be back in a couple 
of hours. There's a barbed wire fence out about seven miles 
that’ll hold them. I'll be back in time for dinner easy.” 

All morning Em fidgeted about the camp. The couple of 
hours Kip’s optimism predicted had passed. Pinto started 
dinner, his head turning toward the west every time he 
turned a slice of ham. They ate silently. 

Some of the riders, gayly bedecked in bright silks and 
fringed and beaded leather, were starting over to the track. 
Em saw the cowboy band climb out of the yellow truck and 
take their places on the platform. 

Just then, to her immense relief, she saw a cloud of 


dust which heralded the approach of Kip O'Malley on his. 


stocky bay, hurrying before him Pal o’ Mine and the other 
runaway horses. 

Kip’s bay was darkened with heavy sweat. Kip’s grin 
was dusty and tired, and though he swung out of the saddle 
quickly, he gave a long weary ‘‘whew-ew.” 

“Doggone, if that barbed wire fence wasn’t down,” he 
frowned, ‘and they had ambled about twelve miles toward 
the Flyin’ Crow and when I tried to head them back, they 
acted as stubborn as a 
bunch of sheep. A 
time or two I thought 
of lettin’ them go, but 
I knew you had to 
have Pal o’ Mine in 
your stunt, and that if 
you didn’t show up to- 
day, you wouldn't have 
a chance at the prize.” 

‘Thanks, Kip,’’ 
smiled Em, though her 
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heart was heavy as she held Pal 
o’ Mine from his fill of water 
when he was over-heated. What 
kind of Roman Standing exhi- 
bition could she put on when 
one of her horses was tired and 
fagged? 

“Tl cook you some eggs,” 
Em said, letting down the back 
of the mess wagon. “Pinto went 
in to Cheyenne to get a shave.” 

“A shave!” said Kip. “Is 
that cowboy loco?” 

“Over Wyoming Lily,” as- 
sented Em. “And here's a piece 
of pie.” 

“Wonder if there’s a can of 
tomatoes there,” muttered Kip. “I've swallowed so much 
dust, my throat’s as dry as the state of Kansas.” 

Em rummaged through the supplies and held out a can 
with the picture of a fat bulging tomato on it. “Wonder 
where Pinto keeps the can opener?” 

“Did you ever know a saddle warmer to use a can 
opener?” reproved Kip. He reached under his leather chaps 
and produced a worn pocket knife. 

“Kip,” said Em nervously, “I don’t trust that Foxy. 
Just watch out for him, won’t you? See that your saddle 
cinch is tight.” 

Kip had deftly sliced a slit across the can as Em 
spoke. He stuck the pointed blade of the knife in again 
at right angles, bore down—but the can skidded in a 
bit of its own spilled juice. Em gave a startled gasp, for 
the knife slipped and cut a deep gash in the palm of 
Kip’s hand. 

“This seems to be my lucky day,” said Kip. 

“And we used the last of the iodine on Lily's pup when 
he got in a fight with the Indian’s dog,” said Em, thinking 
aloud. ‘‘No, don’t wrap it up, Kip, till I put an antiseptic 
on it. Probably that knife skinned a rattlesnake before it 
took a slice out of you.” 

Em sped down to the tent of Wyoming Lily—Pinto’s 
partner in the Virginia reel on horseback. Lily, outside 
her tent, was pressing a gay neckerchief and eating a cream 
puff at the same time. Lily admitted that, though she had 
no iodine, she had peroxide. Lily's chalky yellow curls 
paid tribute to a close acquaintance with the latter. 

Em noticed that Foxy Miller was standing not far away. 
He wore a glaringly red shirt with black polka dots and 
a sombrero so wide it resembled an umbrella. He was tying 
streamers on his horse’s bridle. Em wondered if Foxy hadn't 
stood there where he would be able to see whether or not 
Kip O'Malley returned with the horses which had so mysteri- 
ously escaped during the night. 

Foxy smiled ingratiatingly at Em. “What you want 
peroxide for?” he asked. 

“Oh, to take the berry stains out of our imported linen,” 
Em evaded airily. 

It took a little rummaging for Lily to find the peroxide. 
As Em left her tent, she noted absently that Foxy was 
talking to a young Indian from the Indian camp. The 
Indians and their spotted ponies were a picturesque part 
of the celebration. All Indians looked more or less alike 
to Em but she noticed in passing that this one wore a 
moccasin which had been ripped, and which was mended 
awkwardly with pink crochet thread. 

Even while Em wrapped Kip’s hand, she saw that the 
grandstands were rapidly filling. She heard the rollicking 
tempo of the cowboy band and knew that the opening Vir- 
ginia Reel on horseback was starting. The exhibition and 
Roman riding would follow. She would do her very best. 

A helper assisted Em in getting (Continued on page 37) 
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DAILY EGG HABIT? 
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AM a great believer in the theory that, if we want 
| something hard enough, we will get it. Therefore I 

am sure that if the Girl Scouts or, in fact, any girls want 
to be the strongest, prettiest, healthiest girls in the country, 
they will be. To grow tall and straight; to run fast and 
with good wind; to have a good figure—of the right weight 
and of the right proportions; to be supple and strong; to 
have a good complexion, glossy hair, and even white teeth ; 
in short, to be as pretty as a picture—all this is perfectly 
within almost any girl’s power. It follows from a knowledge 
of how the body works, and from a conscious cooperation 
with its technique. . 

When I was growing up I fear I wasn’t any too wise. 
I sometimes felt that “Early to bed " and “An apple a 
day———”’ were just mechanical old saws that all grown-ups 
said to all children to sugar-coat their authority. 
Now—and it isn’t merely because I have become a 
grown-up myself—lI can see the real value of lots 
of sleep, and lots of the right exercise, to say noth- 
ing of lots of the right kind of fruit. 

Modefn science has found that the fundamental 
laws of the body are few and simple, and can be 
mastered by everyone. A person must eat the 
right food; get sound regular sleep at night and, 
while growing, a cat nap or more by 
day—plus exercise every day out of 
doors in the sunshine. Food, exercise, 
sleep, all have to be repeated day after 
day, night after night, at about the 
same time. This very simple routine as 
to habits is the sort of thing some girls 
very much dislike—a human failing 
since many grown-up people hate it, too. 
But the whole earth operates on a steady 
schedule. Even the stars follow the same 
course day after day. The sun has its regular getting-up 
time, a little later in the winter, a little earlier in the sum- 
mer, and the earth itself keeps on turning upon its axis 
and invariably in the same direction. So, too, the human 
body, child of nature that it is, thrives on regularity. But, 
in the case of the body, the chemical and mechanical laws 
that regulate it are under the control of the law of per- 
sonality. 

Each individual is the head operator of her body’s laws. A 
girl can choose to help her body carry out nature’s laws for 
its development and welfare, or she can choose, if she 
wishes, to break and disregard them. It is really up to her. 
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For instance, if one tosses an apple 
out of the window, it does not fly up- 
ward and away like a bird. Another 
law than the law of flying controls it. 
The apple will drop to the ground. 
However, it will not lie on the ground 
inert, like an India rubber ball, but 
it will rot and drop its seed into the 
earth and grow upward into an apple tree, unless some 
curious Eve comes along and eats it. In that event another 
law takes charge of the apple. It does not become an apple 
tree at all. It becomes part of a human being. Its two 
fates—one, that of becoming a dreaming apple tree spread- 
ing its blossoms in the June air, the other that of becoming 
part and parcel of a happy girl brimming with the con- 
sciousness of human life—both are pos- 
sible to the - you tossed out of the 
window. Its fate depends entirely upon 
which set of laws takes control of it. 
So, too, a girl’s fate depends entirely 
upon which set of laws controls her 
body: the laws of health and life, or the 
laws of disease and death. Consciously 
or unconsciously each individual is the 
product of the laws ruling her life. 

The stress placed upon the opportunity to choose, 
and to choose consciously, is a modern emphasis. 
In olden times, chance, fate, heredity, environment, 
one or more or all, were regarded controling fac- 
tors. The possibility of conscious choice depends 
upon knowledge, a wisdom that has been slowly 
accumulating, piling itself up from one generation 
to another. It has gone on in all the homes of the 
world where the observation of mothers and grand- 
mothers brought us the first exact knowledge of 
the results on children of certain ways of living. Careful 
experiments done in our laboratories today only verify the 
truth of that knowledge or add the further to it. Let us al- 
ways remember that it was begun by the mothers of the race. 

There has always been available a certain amount of 
knowledge of one kind or another on the creation of a 
beautiful figure. We have always known that no beautiful 
figure grew at home a-sitting in a rocking chair. The rock- 
ing chair figure has always been dumpy and fat—as if it 
had been shaped to fill the chair. We have always known 
that it is the people who exercise who have good figures: 
a runner is lean and lithe; a tennis (Continued on page 46) 
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SHE EXAMINED THE DISTANT VALLEY THROUGH THE GLASSES 


W writ she woke from a very satisfactory dream (in 
which she had been a young football hero who had 
won the game and everlasting glory by floating like 
dandelion fluff over all members of the opposing team) 
and got out of bed to see if her last night’s prayer had been 
answered. 

She took a pair of field glasses from the table by her 
bed and going to the window first shut out the damp air, 
then examined the distant valley through the glasses. 

Slowly the corners of her mouth, which had a natural 
tendency to turn up, turned up still more. Her prayer had 
been answered. The flood had risen to the third big limb 
of a certain oak tree that she located out in the submerged 
bottom lands. That meant that the water would be over the 
interurban trolley tracks, that the trolley wouldn’t run, and 
that she would therefore not have to go to the city to high 
school where she was a freshman. Winnie hadn't exactly 
asked to have this happen, but the newspapers had said the 
crest of the flood would be reached in the next three days, 
and how much pleasanter it would be to have it reached on 
Friday than on Saturday or Sunday when people wouldn't 
have to go to school anyhow! 

Now she turned the glasses from the view outside and 
examined through them the enormous silver hair brush on 
her enormous pink dressing table, the huge dots in the 
ruffled dotted Swiss cover, and the girl with disheveled 
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brown curls in the mirror above. Then she upended the 
field glasses and examined the same tiny pink table ‘way 
off in the distance. She made a sweep of the room and 
finally found her toes far down at the end of two blue 
stripes that were her pajamas. She at last desisted from this 
fascinating occupation—after all it was just a minor pleas- 
ure in a day that promised to be full of interest. She might 
as well put on something right away that would be suitable 
for a strenuous day outdoors. Her old riding breeches and 
a heavy, shaggy dark green pullover sweater were what she 
wore to breakfast. 

“You aren’t going to school looking like that !’’ exclaimed 
her father, forgetting as he sometimes did when he had 
had a bad night, to say good morning. Winnie's father had 
nerves—a bad combination with five children. 

“I can’t go to school, Father.”” Winnie tried unsuccess- 
fully to look sad. ““The water's "way up over the car tracks.” 
“Hod can squeeze you in his car. That's no excuse.” 

Winnie’s twenty-four-year-old uncle Horace winked at 
her over his cup of coffee. ‘I haven't any room for kids, 
Dick. I'll be loaded down with fellows trying to get to 
work.” 

Winnie’s father gave his brother an unflattering look. 

“What are you going to do?” he asked her. 

“I’m going to help,’ she announced after having first 
made sure that her sophomore brother Bill was not present 
and therefore unable to make comments. 

They were all familiar with Winnie’s original methods 
of being helpful and so, mindful of some past results, they 
received her announcement with suspicion rather than com- 
mendation. 

“How?” 

“They're running relief stations, you know,” she said 
vaguely. The less said about the free ferry that she and Rod 
Mclvers had all planned—with rowboats from his uncle’s 
copper works—the less likely would her father be to forbid 
it. “Making coffee and sandwiches and giving out old 
clothes and hunting lost children.” 

“Well,” said her father rising and looking at the three 
younger children who had no good excuse for missing 
school, their grammar school being in the neighborhood, 
“you three are to come home this afternoon and not go oft 
the place unless your mother gives you permission. And,” 
he tried to think of something sweeping to forbid Winnie 
to do—something that would forestall as large a variety of 
accidents as possible. But the best he could do at the moment 
was, “And, Winnie, use common sense just this once for 
my sake, won't you?” 

“Of course, Father!” she promised. It sounded con- 
vincing. 

Winnie started out a short time later but halfway down 
the brick path she remembered that she'd better take a con- 
tribution to the flood sufferers. 

“Oh, anything, dear,” said her mother in answer to her 
request. ‘‘Look over the canned things in the end cupboard.” 

Winnie climbed on a chair and carefully selected all the 
cans of tuna fish. She was glad to get these out of the house. 
Then her eye caught three glass jars of ripe olives. She put 
them in her basket. This was a sort of mean trick on the 
flood sufferers, but some people really did like them. Her 
mother did. Remembering this, Winnie reluctantly put one 
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jar back on the shelf. She took two cans of corn and then 
sighed as many others were revealed behind them. She 
could never carry all those! With nine to feed, the family 
found it wise to buy food in large quantities. Then as she 
tried to think of something lighter, she remembered the 
bran muffins left from breakfast. The family would have 
to eat them for lunch if something wasn’t done about them. 
She tossed in a little jar of caviar and climbed down for the 
mufhns. 

On the way to the copper works Winnie inspected the 
flood scene—an extensive lake of diluted mud down into 
which the lower streets of the town dipped. Three or four 
miles out, beyond the inundated bottom lands was the river 
channel, indistinguishable except for the swiftness of its 
current. Far to the south Winnie could see the banks of the 
Ohio between which the waters passed with frightening 
velocity. The Ohio, being comparatively lacking in wide 
river bottoms had to carry its flood through its V-shaped 
notch to a height there of nearly seventy feet. Winnie had 
watched it yesterday from one of the big city bridges- 
sweeping dizzily under her—piling up against the pillars 
of the bridge to heads of four and five feet. But here at 
the edge of the backwater of the tributary river there was 
no current at all. 

A stream of sightseers and refugees trailed back and 
forth along the railroad track which clung to the hillside. 
They gazed down with curiosity at the people leaning on 
pillows from the second story windows of flooded houses. 
These were shouting to their friends, receiving callers in row- 
boats and thoroughly enjoying being the center of all the 
excitement. Afterward they would have to shovel at least 
a foot of mud from the lower floors of their houses but 
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why worry about that now? That was many days away. 

Winnie didn’t want to risk missing her rowboat so she 
cut her sightseeing very short. 

It was not for nothing that Rodney Mclvers was letting 
a girl have one of the rowboats for which all his friends 
were clamoring. She was paying well for it—nothing less 
than a football helmet that had seen service on her Uncle 
Hod’s head in a Harvard-Yale game. 

“It’s about time,” Rodney greeted her. “We have people 
standing in line with important places to go.” 

“I've been important places myself,” retorted Winnie 
but felt a little restrained by the crowd to express herself 
as forcibly as she might have otherwise. 

She climbed trembling with excitement into the flat- 
bottomed boat and pushed her basket up under the bow 
seat. She should have given it to one of the food stations 
but couldn't get out to do it now. 

“My dear,” cried a woman from the shore, “I’ve been 
waiting and waiting to be taken down to that end house on 
Forest Street and this boy won't let me in his boat.” She 
glared at Rod who glared back. 

Winnie looked at the woman who was extremely large 
and then at Rod. “I suppose you're only taking fairies,” she 
said scornfully. Then realizing that she could make a pun 
she added, “You ought to put on your sign ‘Ferry for 
Fairies and Elves.’ ” 

Rod just smiled pityingly. ‘Take her if you want to. I’m 
not stopping you.” 

Winnie gasped and the sightseers laughed when the 
woman climbed into Winnie's boat from the improvised 
dock. The bow went two feet into the air and the stern seat 
sank appallingly near the water. It was a threatening load. 


THE ROPE SLIPPED SMOOTHLY FROM BETWEEN HER FINGERS, AND THE BOAT WITH A BOB OF FAREWELL WENT OFF DOWN THE RIVER 
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“Wait for Albert,” she ordered. A fat little duplicate 
of his mother came stumbling over the a planks. 

‘He'd better sit in the bow,” said Winnie firmly. 

“T want to sit with mama.” 

“You can’t, Albert. There isn’t room,’ said his mother. 
“Sit up in front like a good boy.” 

“No.” 

“All right, then you can’t go.” 

There was a moment while Winnie was in doubt what 
to do. But Albert finally jumped with both feet together 
into the bow and crossly kicked at the basket under the seat. 

“That kid’s got to sit still,’ shouted Rod as Winnie 
carefully pushed off with an oar. 

“You paddle your own ca- 
noe,” answered the woman 
laughing loudly at her own 
cleverness and including the 
whole row of onlookers in a 
“funny face” of triumph. 

Winnie’s long, hard row 
down to the very last house on 
Forest Street was the sort of 
experience anyone likes to for- 
get as soon as possible. By a 
miracle of self-control she kept 
from throwing Albert over- 
board after he had caught hold 
of the twenty-seventh tree 
branch in his effort to keep 
them back. 

All the way out she sustained 
herself with the thought, ‘How 
gloriously light the boat will be 
on the way back!” 

When the last house was 
reached and the horrible truth 
became apparent—that her pas- 
sengers were only sightseers— 
by another miracle she refrained 
from murder and rowed grimly 
back. She hoped that Rodney 
wouldn't be at the dock to see 
her return. All the way back up 
Forest Street and to the landing 
dock, Albert shrieked a siren 
of protest at the shortness of 
the trip. He stopped only once. 
This was when a man in one 
of the Forest Street houses 
looked out of a window—most 
of the houses in this street 
had been abandoned. Albert’s attention was for a moment 
distracted and he stopped his bawling and stared instead. 

The man stared at Winnie and her free ferry sign for a 
minute, then motioned to a woman who appeared at the 
window too. They said something to each other, grinned, 
and then the woman called, “Will you come back and get 
us, miss?” 

Winnie's spirits rose at the prospect of a real rescue, 

“I'll be right back,” she shouted. Her first trip had been 
a fizzle but here were people who really needed help! 

She took some sandwiches and oranges out to her next 
passengers after having accepted some lunch herself from 
one of the relief stations. 

The new passengers were delighted with the food and 
were so polite and considerate of Winnie that she soon 
forgot Albert and his mother. It turned out that there were 
two women besides the man, and they all lived in different 
houses on Forest Street. They were very apologetic about 
having so much luggage. The man finally took the oars 
from Winnie and gave her a nice rest. She really needed it. 
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APOLLO THE SUN GOD 
AKE up, for Apollo is in his gold 


Lighting the world as he rides from the east. 
Arise, for Apollo is traveling the sky road, 
Is riding the high road, 

On from the east. 


In his golden sun chariot the great God 
Is guiding the prancing white steeds of the sun. 


Apollo is coaxing, is urging, is lashing, 
The horses are gleaming, the chariot flashing 


Wake up, for the Sun God is high in the 
The whole world is filled with the light from 


In the height of his glory, Apollo is flying, 
His light never dying, 


The city Olympus looms up from the cloud 


And Zeus, the mighty, beams from his throne. 
The Gods gather round him, 
To cheer for the hero, 

To welcome the Sun God home! 
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“We just want to rescue a few of our very nicest things.” 
The older woman smiled at her. “You know—little things 
that you can’t replace.”’ 

Winnie smiled sympathetically. “I know just how you 
feel. My mother has a little Dresden lamp that she loves 
like that. And even if the police are ——s the place 
in boats, you can’t tell who are the flood sufferers, and who 
are just rubbernecks, or maybe even thieves.” She said this 
last contemptuously, thinking of her first passengers. She 
missed the exchange of glances among her new acquaintances. 

“I promised to bring my sister-in-law a suitcase full of 
clothes,” said the younger woman as they rowed away from 
what seemed to have been her 
own house. She had only 
brought a few things in a pil- 
low slip. ‘Row up to this next 
house, Theodore.” 

The man was looking down 
the street at a boatload of peo- 
ple. Winnie’s brother Bill and 
Rodney Mclvers were in the 
boat. Winnie waved but Bill 
just stared back with knit 
brows. “He's feeling grown- 
up,” she thought indignantly, 
“just because the police are let- 
ting him help guard the 
houses.” 

“Theodore,” said the younger 
woman again. 

The older woman gave the 
man’s foot a kick. With an 
effort he dragged his attention 
back to them. 

“Drive up to my sister-in- 
law's house, Theodore.” 

“All right, Euphemia.”” They 
all laughed again. 

They were effusive with grati- 
tude to Winnie and hoped they 
weren’t monopolizing her boat 
altogether. 

A great deal of the after- 
noon went by. The boat got 
very heavy and the man was 
cross to the younger woman 
once or twice. At last he ac- 
cused her of bringing “nothing 
but old junk.” She gave him a 
startlingly evil look. Winnie's 
surprise was great. The woman 
caught Winnie's expression though, and instantly rearranged 
her own. “You see,” she explained, “all the folks on this 
street are staying on farms near our cousins’ across the river. 
And each gave us a collecting job to do when we rowed 
over here. Only three of us could come. The boat we bor- 
rowed got loose and left us at that first house.” 

They hadn't missed a single house, Winnie noticed. She 
counted them—eight on this side and nine on the other side 
of the street. Seventeen families all living on a few farms 
together, over across the river. Winnie began to wonder 
about them. It was rather unusual—you’d think one at least 
would have relatives in the city and would be staying with 
them. It wouldn’t be so queer if five or six were living to- 
gether, but seventeen! Think of the squabbles! Yet these 
people were on speaking terms with the whole lot—it didn’t 
seem natural. 

Then the most preposterous, unkind thought = pe 
into Winnie’s mind. She threw it out indignantly. Of course 
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they were all right! And all working like beavers, too. 
There were two more houses (Continued on page 43) 





















Spring 


BOUT this time of year, 
every girl begins to long 
for something new. The 

trees are becoming green and 
fresh, flowers are bursting into 
bloom, and birds are all in new 
spring plumage. The shop win- 
dows are full of alluring bon- 
nets and suits, and last year’s 
clothes seem stuffy and shabby 
and colorless. We've simply 
got to do something about it, 
but what! It wouldn't take 
much to cheer up our wardrobes, perhaps a demure little 
hat with a perky feather on it, or a bright scarf to go with 
the old coat, or a gay little blouse or two, to revive last 
year's suit. But in this era of flat pocketbooks, and at 
this busiest season of all, how can we ever find money to 
buy, or time to make, all the pretty things that girls love? 

However, here is one way out. Every Girl Scout, and 
any other girl who has ever been camping, knows what a 
poncho is—a kind of jolly rubber blanket that is good 
to sleep on, but is accommodating enough to have a slit in 
the middle to go over one’s head, and serve as a raincoat. 
And here is a poncho blouse that is equally accommodating. 

It is fat as a pancake, without one single seam to sew up. 
It is cut from one yard of material, and may easily be made 
in half an hour, especially after your pattern is once 
fitted. It takes so little cloth, so little money, so little 
time, that just anybody can manage one or two or three of 
them. If you buy a soft plaid gingham, the chances are 
that it won’t cost you more than thirty cents. 
If, however, you want to be a tiny bit reck- 
less and have a silk or chiffon blouse, you 
can do it for less than a dollar. There are 
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Blouse 


often sales of yard remnants at 
much reduced prices. To bright- 
en up that old-but-still-good 
suit, or to go with your extra 
skirt, and make you feel as if 
you had a whole new spring 
outfit, this little poncho blouse 
is just the thing. Perhaps you 
will decide that you need sev- 
eral of them, a checked ging- 
ham for school, a crépe de 
Chine for Sunday, and a flow- 
ered chiffon for special dress-up 
occasions. There'll be no stopping you when once you begin. 

First buy your material. A yard of any width from 
thirty to forty inches wide will make your blouse. It may 
be of silk georgette, of handkerchief linen or cotton, or 
one of those new, loose-woven fabrics that look knitted. 
But it must certainly be soft. No stiff material will make up 
smartly in this model. 

Then get the biggest piece of brown paper you can 
find—you may have to paste two pieces together to have 
it big enough—a yard stick, or something longer, a pencil 
and some scissors. Draw an oblong thirty-six by forty 
inches, and be sure that the corners make perfect right 
angles, so that all the measurements may be true. Next 
mark it off in inches around the edge, and draw intersecting 
lines all over the paper, dividing it into inch squares. If 
your measuring stick is not long enough to draw each line 
all across, draw center lines in each direction, dividing 
the chart into four parts. Mark these off in inches, just 
as you did the outside lines. Then 
make your intersecting lines. When 
this is done, it is half the battle. 

Now look at Diagram A and no- 
tice how the blouse is cut. The 
two long (Continued on page 31) 
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YOU WILL FIND IT VERY EASY 
TO CUT THIS BLOUSE IF YOU 
FOLLOW THE DIAGRAMS. EACH 
SQUARE REPRESENTS ONE INCH 
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greater detail about it now. Its importance in making for good tennis 
cannot be too greatly stressed. 

Balance or lack of balance is demonstrated in every point played. Play- 
ing on different surfaces or in the wind can be done with accuracy only 
when the balance is perfect. For balance enables one to skip quickly and 
easily and to adjust oneself to a change in the flight or bounce of the ball. 
Perfect balance and rhythm are to be striven for at all times. Although 
some good players, after years of play, take liberties in the matter of 
balance, they are not to be imitated. If you have lunged for a shot, try 
not to do it the next time, and you will soon learn how to get there with 
an extra skip and pivot, and with time to spare. 

Never stand flat-footed. It is hard to start quickly that way. But when 
the weight of the body is on the ball of one foot, it is easy to shift it 
to the other one to make a start in the right direction. Never lunge to 
any position, for that throws you off balance. Skip, and hold the racquet 
up and back, which will give more time to hit the ball with proper 
balance. Start the instant your opponent hits the ball so as to be in a 
position where the racquet head can be as nearly as possible behind the 
ball in the line of its flight, before it is time for the forward swing. Then 
hit only as hard as the body balance can stand. Accuracy is essential and 
can only be obtained by perfect rhythm and timing. 

The real essentials of successful tennis playing—I can hardly say it 
too often—are balance and rhythm. But balance and rhythm, and the 
coordination of the muscles necessary to time and hit a ball perfectly 
usually come only with practice, determination, and perseverance. Ob- 
servation of good players is a help, but one has to learn what to observe 
first. Watch the player, her footwork, her arms, shoulders, and the flight 
of the racquet. Nothing is gained by watching the ball. The player, of 
course, watches the ball from the time it leaves her opponent's racquet 
until she hits it, then she watches her opponent until the ball is hit again. 

Some players hit a great many balls off balance, and wonder why they 
miss shots. On the other hand, many good players make lucky shots when 
a ball hits the wood or off center on the racquet, but goes inside the 
court—because their balance was right. These shots, of course, are not 
merely lucky. 

A skip just before starting to make a shot is a good way to insure 
perfect balance. And there are times when a couple of skips will do 
what a step or run cannot do. Moving backward and sidewise as well as 
frontward with perfect balance is essential. This is helped by holding 
the arms up and away from the body. Of course, perfect accuracy is 
unattainable but a high degree of accuracy can be obtained by having 
perfect balance before starting any stroke. If a ball strikes a rough spot 
or you slip, it is easy to meet the 
emergency. Perfect balance on 
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the feet gives perfect contro] of 
the weight for a spring or jump 
or sudden shift if the ball bounds 
in an unexpected direction. 

Try to be waiting to hit the 
ball, rather than to be getting in- 
to position just at the last second. 
You can then get your weight 
ready to throw it onto your 
racquet as it hits the ball. Perfect 
balance, with the feet placed on 
the shot’s line of direction, will 
enable you to put your weight be-° 


THE THREE PHOTOGRAPHS TO THE 
LEFT SHOW THE POSITIONS FOR A 
BACKHAND STROKE. NOTICE THE 
GRADUAL CHANGE OF WEIGHT 
FROM LEFT FOOT TO RIGHT FOOT 








to Play Tennis 


hind the stroke at the proper angle, the proper time, and the proper place. 


From this point, we shall proceed to some principles on racquet control. 


The Grip 


There is almost as great a variety of grips as there is of players, and 
no one is the correct one. Some players place the thumb up the handle 
on backhand shots, but I have yet to see perfect volleyers do so, and I 
do not advise it. Some players use the same side of the racquet for back- 
hand as for forehand shots; others use both sides. The grip when hitting 
the ball is practically the same either way, though moving the head of 
the racquet is different. The backward swing is always started with the 
left hand at the throat of the racquet. It is made easier by keeping the face 
of the hitting side toward the ball for both forehand and backhand shots. 
The grip is slightly changed as the racquet is shifted from one side. to 
the other. If the same side is used the shift of grip comes while the head 


of the racquet is higher. 


The right hand should always be loosened as soon as the racquet head 
returns to the left hand thumb and forefinger. The slight shift in grip 
then comes automatically with the shift in body weight. 


Strokes 


While waiting for any shot, the body must be erect with shoulders 
up and arms out. The shoulders carry their share of the weight, and do 
not need another motion to be in position for the shot. If the ball is 
coming on your right side, put your weight on your right foot, with 
your right shoulder and elbow up and out from your body—not behind 
it. In this way, when the ball has almost hit the ground, your racquet 
gets its final toss back with a push from the left foot and left arm. It 
will then travel well up and out, in time to get its push for the shot 


from the right foot. 


Few players do all this. There are three types: those who make each 
stroke with the initial push from the back foot; those who start the shot 
by pivoting the muscles of the center of the body; and those who use 
only the right shoulder and the right arm. The first way is the ideal one, 
and it is the easiest, too. If it is necessary to check shots or add speed by 
using the middle muscles of the body or the arm as well, little more 
effort is required. I often compare this part of tennis form to the use 
of the two brakes on an automobile: the stroke from the back foot is 
to be used as a regular thing; while the pivoting of the upper part of 
the body is like the emergency brake, to be used only when necessary. 
Many players, even some good ones, transgress these rules and take 
liberties with their balance—a fact which makes it easy to account for 
their defeats. These directions should be reversed for left-handed players. 

If the ball is to be returned on your left side, the body weight should 
shift to the left foot, and 
the left shoulder and el- 
bow should go up and 
out from the body. This 
gives your right arm 
room to go back from 
your body, and it keeps 
the head of the racquet 
up. The left hand should 
always 
racquet at the throat un- 
(Continued on page 36) 
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THE TOP PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THE DROP OF THE 
RACQUET BEFORE ITS FORWARD SWING ONTO THE 
BALL IN SERVING. THE SECOND SHOWS POSITION 
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PAN OPENED THE DOOR A CRACK 


but hunger, made worse by the odors of cooking 

coming from below, began to torment her. Was 
starving part of their program? She wondered if Ran had 
not somewhere a store of food. He often went upstairs with 
a bottle or two of root beer and a box of the crackers of 
which he was incredibly fond. She searched. No, there was 
nothing except two coughdrops, sugared with age and 
heat, in a battered carton in the workbench drawer. She had 
looked everywhere, really everywhere, except in the space 
behind the loose board. In desperation, she tried that. 
Nothing there. 

Pan gazed about the room. There was a board in the 
other corner just like the loose board near where she stood. 
Why had she never thought to see if there was a hiding 
place there? Not that it would contain food but it might 
take her mind off hunger. Both nails here were firm. So she 
took a chisel from the tool supply on Ran’s workbench and 
pried one out. There was a hiding place! In it was stuffed 
a piece of dirty calico quilt. How great was her excitement 
when through holes probably gnawed by mice, she saw 
shining glints of deep blue! 

It did not take Pan long to remove the quilt carefully 
and to take out the contents. There was a linen bag inside. 
Within it was a small blue pitcher, evidently a companion 
piece to the bowl now owned by Mr. Lockwood. The color 
was the same, the shape similarly quaint and engaging. It 
was stuffed with paper to prevent its being broken. But 
so thrilled was Pan by the glass itself, that it took her 
several minutes to realize that the paper was none other 
than more leaves from the old notebook. When she did, 
she smoothed out the sheets and eagerly scanned them. Some 
were in Frony's handwriting. Sorted out, they told the fol- 
lowing story: 


OURS passed. Pan had a pitcher of water in the room, 


Last nite Ary asked me to come up to the Glass House 
after the other men had gone home, and I helpt him keep 
up the fire. He blew a lovely blew pitcher for me and I can 
have it when it is cooled tomorrow. I will hide it and keep 
it allways. 

Last nite I was skeered, Grietje woke up and saw me 
climeing in the winder, she sed I was a bad girl and she 
wold tell her mother, so I had to give her the blew bowl 
Ary gave me. Ary made four more peeces, a creem pitcher 
a flask and two snuff bottles. He hides them were P. W. 
wont see them. When he has saved 100 dols. out of his 
wages he will go somewheres else and start a Glass House 
of his own. He ast me wold I marry him then. 


Then followed a list of supplies bought from one James 
Emmerich. Pan had just got to “bushs. aples—4/” when 
there came a click at the door. The knob turned gently 
and a familiar voice called out invitingly: 


For what has hap- 

‘o far in 
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By LOUISE SEYMOUR 





“It’s me, Lorena, with some lunch for you.” 

Pan drew back the bolt, opened the door a 
tiny crack. Yes, Lorena was alone. She took the 
bottle of milk and sandwiches. Even while she 
thanked Lorena a wild thought crossed her mind 
of pushing past the girl and making her escape. 
But she did not wish to leave the pitcher. Be- 
sides, she would probably be stopped by the 
Peterses downstairs. 

“Say, listen,” said Lorena, holding the door 
open just a crack, “‘she’s still sore as the dickens 
—Mis’ Peters, I mean. She says you're bound to 
queer her business one way or ‘nuther, whether 
it’s from being too honest or not honest enough. She's 
gonna have the State Trooper come and arrest you. But 
she doesn’t want him barging in here when there’s tourists 
around. So she’s gonna wait ‘til early tomorra morning. I'll 
bring you some more food tonight. So long.” 

The door closed. The key clicked again. Before touching 
the food Pan went back to the leaves of the old notebook. 
She passed impatiently over the accounts. What were those 
blisters at the foot of the account, what the twisted 
scrawl ? 


Ary has gone! I have not seen him since the nite P. W. came 
back after I was aslepe. Mis Wes. dont no were he went and if 
P. W. does he wont say. They was talking about it at Mis 
Everts when I went over to borrow a candle. They say him and 
P. W. had a fite at the Glass House that nite and that P. W. 
is a murdrer and burnt—I kant rite it—oh if Ary is ded I 
want to dye to. 


Pan, forgetting for the moment her own troubles, stared 
at the yellowed pages as if she saw the tragedy being enacted 
before her! Poor little Frony “bound out” and bound hard, 
her lot wasn’t easy either. 

After a little she came out of her trance. Putting the 
pitcher back in the bag again—and absent-mindedly she 
stuffed the leaves of the diary inside, just as she had found 
them—she began to consider what it might mean to her. 
Mr. Lockwood would buy it, or the Cockburns. And she 
really owed it to Julia to let her see it first. But she was 
locked in! And judging by Lorena’s warning, there was 
more trouble in store for her. 

But as she ate the food rapidly, her courage rose. The 
pitcher ought to fetch as much as the bowl, three hundred 
dollars. With this she could live away from Waffle Inn and 
help Aunt Allie and Ran until her father returned. If she 
could only escape! But her enemies were downstairs watch- 
ing her on every side, alert to catch her unaware. But 
was there no way of escape? No possible way of getting 
out— 


Last nite . 
the winder. 


Grietje woke up and saw me climeing in 

If Frony climbed in and out of that window, why couldn't 
she? She went to look out. Then she blessed ‘‘Mis’ Whis- 
pell” for having planted the old grapevine and for having 
trained it on a strong trellis. It reached almost to her win- 
dow. A sheet tied to Ran’s steel cot would help her down 
the first part of the way. She must wait until dark, though. 
In the meantime, she rummaged every nook and corner of 
Ran’s room for money, finding only a small collection of 
foreign coins of extremely doubtful value—three Ameri- 
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can pennies and a dime which had been melted 
and hammered into a thin and peculiar shape. 

Some hours later she put the pitcher in its 
original wrappings in a ruck sack of Ran’s. 
Then, holding tight to the twisted sheet, 
she let herself out. Her feet found the trellis. 
She was soon on the ground and, without be- 
ing seen, reached the road. 

None too soon! Almost immediately the 
nine o'clock bus to Kingsford lumbered along. 
Alas, its driver was the disagreeable one! 
But he stared straight ahead and did not de- 
mand her fare in advance. Half an hour later, 
at the terminal in Kingsford, the other pas- 
sengers filed past her, dropping the correct 
fare in the coin box, or making change with 
the driver. 

“Does the bus company ever take anything 
foreign?” asked a timid voice. ‘Because I only 
have this dime—I’m sure the United States 
mint would know it is a dime, though it 
does look funny—and these pennies—and 
these. I rather think they're Syrian, but I don't 
know enough Syrian to tell. Do you?” 

The bus driver stared at the supposedly 
Syrian coins, the battered prodigal dime and 
the three pennies on Pan's outstretched, black- 
ened palm. The extent of his knowledge of 
Syrian he did not, or would not, divulge. In- 
stead he lifted his scowl from the ruck sack to 
her pleading, flushed face. 

“I got orders from the company to treat 
hitch hikers rough,” he grumbled, “but I'll let 
it go this once. I don’t want that stuff !’’ 

“Oh, I'm so sorry! But thank you!” ex- 
claimed Pan as she put the coins in her purse 
again and descended the bus steps. 

Clinton Place was not far away. A few min- 
utes’ walk brought her to the house. As she 
hurried up the path, an uneven flag caught her 
toe. She stumbled and, in recovering her bal- 
ance, brushed the ruck sack against a shrub. 
But Pan’s attention was fixed on a person who 
rose, a vague shape, from a low porch chair. 
She stepped under the light. It was Julia herself. 

“Good evening! I have something to show 
you—a pitcher just like that blue bow!!” 

“You have, really? Come in!” Julia led her 
into a large, attractive sitting room. ‘“Where 
did it come from? You hadn't any pitcher 
when I was out there, had you?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t know it. It was hidden 
between the walls of the house.” 

“You don’t mean it!” 

Pan produced her treasure. 

“It's lovely!’ cried Julia. But in the next 
instant, “It’s cracked!” 

And it was! The collision with the bush 
must have done it! A long, an irreparable, an 
awful crack! Pan uttered a low wail. 

“Oh, dear,” cried Julia, “I’m awfully sorry! 
You should have packed it more carefully, in 
excelsior or something Excelsior is splendid.”’ 
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“I didn’t have any! And it was all right until I stumbled 
on your old walk! I had wrapped it as well as I could.” 

Julia’s expression said, ‘Why didn’t you look where you 
were going?’ But with great self-restraint she only re- 
marked, “I’m sorry. Nobody could be sorrier than I. This 
is the second time I’ve missed out on your glass.” 

Her tone implied that if she bore up bravely under the 
bereavement, Pan might also do so. Which was the last 
straw ! 

“I guess I am sorrier than you are! Everything depended 
on it, everything! Even Aunt Allie’s getting well!” 

“Your aunt’s getting well depended on a pitcher! What 
do you mean?” 

“She has to have a new kind of treatment, the sana- 
torium people telephoned, and there isn’t any money to 
pay for it!” 

“What sanatorium?” inquired Julia. 

Pan told her. 

“Why, father’s interested in that. The head of it is a 
personal friend of his. I'll tell you what I'll do. I was going 
to "phone father tonight anyhow—he and mother are up at 
Lake Placid—and I'll ask him if he can’t arrange about your 
aunt. I'm quite sure there’s a fund they can use for such 
cases. He'll know about it.” 

Julia’s voice did not sound critical any longer, but very 
kind. The air of authority about her which at certain times 
had been so irritating now seemed to be something on which 
one could rely. Pan began to see her in a new light. 

“That's awfully good of you.” 

“Not a bit. What is your aunt’s name?” 

Pan hesitated only an instant. ‘Alice Forrest Revell— 
Mrs. Charles Revell, her married name is. She’s a widow.” 

Incredulity flickered on Julia's face. 

“You don’t mean the Mrs. Revell who was at Nice last 
spring? Not that one? Why, we know her very well!” 

“Yes, that’s the one.” 

Julia involuntarily stared at Pan, at her mussed hair and 
old dress, at the smudge on her face made by her blackened 
hands, at the tear in her stocking. 

“Are you the niece she talked so much about?” 

Pan nodded. “If you would telephone * she began, 
just as Julia was saying she did not see why Pan hadn't told 
her before. “Aunt Allie has property. I'm sure she cay pay, 
sometime.” 

“T'Il see about it right away!” Julia went off to the tele- 
phone. She soon reported that her father would arrange 
everything satisfactorily. 

She took up the pitcher. ‘You can have this mended, 
though of course it won't have the same value. Shall I put 
it back in the bag? What are these papers?” 

She drew out the leaves of the diary, and with them an- 
other paper, written in a different hand. 

“Oh, those ” said Pan. She took the diary from Julia. 
“Those are very interesting. But the other—why, I never 
saw it before. When I come to think of it, though, some- 
thing did rustle when I put the pitcher back in.” 

“It’s written in Dutch. Oh, I know— it’s the old Dutch 
verse about Christmas. Father taught it to me when I| was 
little. His Dutch grandmother taught it to him. Listen: 








Sint Nikolaas, goed heilig man, 

Doet je beste Tabbard an! 

Rijd er mee naar Albany, 

Van Albany naar Spanje, 

Van Spanje naar Oranje; 

En brengt die kindjes wat; 

Noten van Muskaat; 

Appeltjes van Oranje; 

Pruimpjes van Spanje; veertjes van die cederboom— 
Sint Nikolaas zal komen. 


This is almost exactly the way my father used to say it. 
Only the fourth word of next to the last line should be 
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‘peertjes’ for ‘pears,’ not ‘veertjes.’ I don’t think ‘veertjes’ 
is really a word at all. And what’s this—'Maft. 20: 16°?” 
It was all Greek to Pan, but she studied the handwriting 
and said, “This zs queer. It isn’t Frony’s writing honestly.” 

“Frony? Who's Frony?” 

“She's the girl who owned this pitcher.” Pan looked per- 
plexed. ‘I never thought until this minute. If the pitcher 
hadn't been cracked, I'd have had to tell you before you 
bought it. That and the bowl can’t be what Mr. Lockwood 
supposed. He called the bowl a Rysler, whatever that is, 
but they were both made in a little glass factory right back 
of our house, by somebody named Ary. Frony was his 
sweetheart.” 

“If Mr. Lockwood was fooled on that bowl, it will be 
the first time I ever heard of his getting stung on a piece of 
American glass,” commented Julia, as she studied the 
script again. “How do you know it isn’t in this girl’s hand- 
writing?” she asked. 

“Because this is hers. See ” Pan showed her some 
pages from the diary. ““There’s more home.” 

“But this is fascinating! Tell me the rest!” 

Julia’s obviously genuine interest drew from Pan all she 
could remember of Frony’s record. When she had finished, 
Julia looked at the pages she held, then at the nursery 
rhyme, thoughtfully. 

“No, it’s not the same handwriting. This is bigger, more 
masculine. Some words are different from father’s version. 
He said Amsterdam, not Albany. When you come to think 
of it, Albany isn’t a Dutch name, is it? And it is ‘die hooge- 
bomen’—the high trees—not ‘die cederboom’ which means 
‘the cedar tree.’ Is there a cedar tree on your place?” 

“I can only think of one, on the ledge not far from the 
ruins of the Glass House.” 

Far from being downcast now at the loss of the pitcher, 
Julia seemed alert and excited. 

“Wasn't it too bad Ary was killed by that old Peter 
Whispell?” said Pan, forgetting her own troubles. 

“But are you sure he was killed?’ said Julia. She stopped 
abruptly. 

A voice in the hall had echoed, “Was who killed?” in 
a disconcerting manner, adding, “What detective story are 
you reading now?” 

Avis Bruyn stood in the doorway. 

“Hello, Avis. I thought you were at Lake Mohonk,”’ said 
Julia. 

“I was—but like a stupid I forgot my bathing suit, and 
some friends were driving in, so I came after it. I didn’t 
expect to see you here,” to Pan. 

“If I were properly urged, Judy, I could spend the night 
with you.” 

Pan could not help feeling desolate during this conversa- 
tion. Where should she go tonight, with no home and no 
money ? But Julia solved the problem. 

“Why don’t you spend the night with me, too?” she asked 
her. “And tomorrow I'll drive you back to the inn. Do you 
know,” to Avis, “I’ve just discovered that Pan’s the niece 
of someone we knew awfully well in Europe.” 

“I don’t care whom she’s the niece of,” said Avis. “She's 
mighty nice herself!” And she linked her arm affectionately 
in Pan's. “Do stay!” 

“Let’s have some ginger ale,” said Julia, ‘‘and then we'll 
go to bed.” 

That night Pan slept in luxury, in the guest room next 
to Julia’s, with pajamas and toilet articles furnished by her 
hostess. Next morning she found a fresh pair of stockings 
by her bed. Her shoes had been polished and her frock 
pressed while she slept. Julia called to her from the adjoin- 
ing room after she had had her bath. 

“I just looked up that Bible reference, ‘Matt. 20: 16,’ and 
it is ‘So the last shall be first, and the first last: for many be 
called, but few chosen.’ What doyou (Continued on page 39) 


















T’S BY no strange coincidence 
] that we use the same phrase 
to indicate that we think a 
girl is looking healthy or attrac- 
tive. A girl is to a great extent as 
pretty as her posture; as charm- 
ing to look at as her circulation 
is healthy. Face and figure are equally dependent upon vivid 
health and hygienic care. We cannot separate good health 
from good looks or have one without some measure of the 
other. The loveliest figure fails to charm without vitality. 
The bluest eyes must sparkle. The reddest hair must shine. 
Let’s take your complexion, for example—it is probably 
the first thing that most of you think of when good looks 
is mentioned. The ideal skin from a beauty standpoint is 
clear, fine-textured, fresh and prettily tinged with color. 
Back of this skin you must have robust health, an active 
circulation, a good digestive apparatus and proper elimina- 
tion. Add to this the correct external care of cleanliness and 
protection from weather and you are pretty well insured 
for good looks. Insult it with a sluggish intestine, improper 
food, skimped water ration and sloppy cleansing methods 
and no skin specialist in the world will be able to help you. 
What holds for your complexion is also true of the rest 
of your face. If you want bright eyes, red lips, and an up- 
turned mouth that can smile easily keep yourself strong 
and healthy. For without robust health it is harder to be 
merry, more difficult to look bright and sparkling and on 
top of the world. When things go wrong with the health 
and hygiene schedule, people begin to look a little marked 
down and are forced to resort to all sorts of artificial meth- 
ods to recapture their good looks. 
You may think that the loveliness 
of your hair is due either to heredity 
or to brushing—but among hair spe- 
cialists who spend all their time 
studying this tricky question, it is 
pretty well established that the hair 
is susceptible to the state of the gen- 
eral health. An attack of influenza 
or even a digestive derangement may 
show up—perhaps weeks afterward— 
in dull, dry, or over-oily hair. Con- 
versely, the proper habits of cleanli- 
ness not only keep your hair looking 
bright but are also of value in pre- 
venting possible unpleasant affections 
of the scalp. So be sure to keep your 
hair and scalp as well as your comb 
and brush scrupulously clean. 

People have always admired pretty 
teeth but they have not always real- 
ized how important it is from the 
health standpoint to keep the teeth 
clean and well cared for. We know 
now, however, that unless we eat the 
proper tooth building foods, and 
brush our teeth and gums and check 
regularly with the dentist, we run the 
danger of having badly formed teeth 
or teeth which decay early and en- 
danger our general health, as well as 
our face value. 

A nice figure is one of the most 
desirable good looks assets, because 
it is lovely in itself and also because 
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“YOU'RE LOOKING WELL” ALWAYS PLEASES 


of its value in the fitting and 
wearing of clothes. And here 
again health habits are impor- 
tant. If you stuff yourselves with 
over-fattening foods you are apt 
to bulge in the wrong places. If 
you starve yourselves or eat casu- 
ally at odd times of non-nourishing foods you will have 
depressions where the lovely curves should be. 

The proper amount of the right kind of exercise is ab- 
solutely necessary in the building and keeping of a nice 
figure because it acts as a regulator and normalizer—keeps 
your circulation active and your muscle tone good. If you 
want to build up certain parts of your body, you can do it 
with exercise. And if you want to substitute solid flesh for 
soft fat, exercise is also your friend. Different forms of 
exercise are good for different purposes though if I had to 
pick one which would do the most for me I think I should 
choose swimming, which seems to me to be the very best 
all-around exercise. Good swimmers have a fine chance to 
develop nicely proportioned bodies and slim thighs and 
well developed necks and chests. 

In this whole subject of health and good looks, how- 
ever, you might say that posture holds the key position. 
Certainly you cannot be good looking unless you carry your- 
self well. You cannot be really healthy if you slump, con- 
strict your chest and squeeze your digestive organs. And 
just as clearly, unless you are well and strong you do not 
have the incentive and vigor to acquire and maintain a 
good posture. 

Exercise is splendid but your daily habits of sitting, stand- 
ing and walking are even more pow- 
erful aids to good looks. Remember 
that your chest should be up, your 
shoulders down, your abdomen in 
and your head carried proudly up. 
When you sit, sit well back in your 
chair and do not slide down on the 
end of your spine. When you walk, 
adopt an even rhythmic pace and 
carry your body along proudly and 
effortlessly without either tautness or 
floppiness. Hold your head up and 
set your feet down parallel as the 
Indians do. 

If you have good feet you will 
find that the whole problem of good 
posture is very much simplified. Be 
sure that your shoes are properly fit- 
ted, that they have enough length, and 
enough heel support. As to area, your 
feet are a small part of your whole 
body. But it’s extraordinary what a 
large influence they have on both face 
and figure. The girl whose feet hurt 
has a very hard time of it trying to 
step off with a free and jaunty air. It’s 
all in the good looks picture; health 
and hygiene and sensible every-day 
care really have a great effect upon 
your attractiveness. Not only because 
of their physical effect upon your face 
and figure but also because of their 
power to light your eyes and curve 
your lips and lift your feet with much- 
to-be-envied gaiety and optimism. 


Girl Scouts Spend Ma | 
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‘SAMMY KNOWS HIS NAME AND FOL- 
LOWS HIS GIRL SCOUT MISTRESS OF FVAN- 
STON, ILLINOIS ABOUT LIKE ANY PE1 





THEY HIKE 
STRIDE, THESE 
GIRI SCOUTS 


IRIS TROOP OF TULSA, OKLMB EVER 
YEAR PLANTS ITS TROOP FIBBN TH 
CITY PARKS AND PICKS SORBSPRIN 


MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA'S 
MOUNTED TROOP IS BACK 
FROM A BREAKFAST RIDE 








Jut of Doors 


FAIR WEATHER ON THE TRAIL 
SETS THESE WESTFIELD, NEW 
JERSEY GIRL SCOUTS TO HIKING 


EVEN, RHYTHMIC 
» THESEMPPRACTISED, MERRY 
SAN FRANCISCO 





SA, OKLSB EVERY 
ROOP FURRIN THE 
ICKS SOMBSPRING 


“WHAT OF THE HOT SUN AND THE HARD GROUND,” SO SAY ROCHESTER, NEW YORK GIRL 
SCOUTS AS THEY WORK ON A COMMUNITY GARDEN PROJECT IN SPRING AND SUMMER BOTH 


With heads up, hearts high, they are 
off to the hills and away—etther afoot 
or astride a mount as gamesome as the 
nipping airs of spring, and sometimes 
the turfy smell of opened earth leads 
them to plant young and eager seeds 








KOHLER, WISCONSIN GIRL SCOUTS STUDY 


"THERES still a chilly tang in the air 
from Maine, across to Wisconsin and 
Wyoming, down as far as Virginia, even 
though it’s May. But it’s a tang that makes 
a Girl Scout throw out her chest and take 
deep breaths of pleasure. The woods are 
deep in violets; arbutus hides under last 
autumn’s leaves along the lane. Fields lie 
open under the sun. Great heaps of black 
soil show where the wedging plow has 
been. It’s high time that hikes began; that 
trowels and hoes shook off their lethargy. 
It's up and a-ho! for the springy meadows 
and the eager garden. Here is what the 
troops do when May entices them out with 
sun and quickening scents: 


It Happened in Wisconsin 


If you will look on your map, you will 
see that Illinois touches Wisconsin; so it 
wasn't so very far for the Girl Scouts from 
Glencoe, Illinois to go when they set out 
for Turtle Lake. It’s a good story as Helen 
Marie Bellows tells it. Her eyes 
on 

“One Saturday four carloads of Girl 
Scouts rolled into the Primitive Camp of 
the New Trier Council. Eagerly eleven girls 
and four leaders piled out to view the camp 
site. Not much time was wasted for two 
pup tents were quickly pitched, and blanket 
rolls arranged in groups under the trees 
and the beds made. Soon men arrived to 
sink a point for the well. This was most 
exciting for it was done in a very primitive 
way with a homemade pulley and log con- 
trivance. It was not long before the water 
was reached and the pump set up. 

“Next morning, breakfast out of the way, 
it was decided to hike around the lake, 
about a three-mile trip through lovely woods 
along the top of the hills. It was not long 
before we saw bobolinks, red-winged black- 
birds, goldfinches, song sparrows, catbirds, 
thrushes and a bluebird. We sat for a while 
on a lovely hillside while one of the leaders 
sketched the scene of the sloping hill with 
its flock of sheep. We found new flowers, 
watercress, a song sparrow’s nest, and a 
blackbird’s nest quite hidden in the rushes. 
On the side of the hill grew a lovely patch 
of lavender shooting-star and down near 
the water, clumps of star grass. 

“In the evening we paid a call on the 
farmer. and learned something about the 
proper method of running a farm. At camp- 
fire some of the girls suggested we turn 
the camp into a farm, but this plan did not 
meet with approval. Before bed we had a 


were 


for star 
finding. 


bit of time 
gazing and 

“Around eleven 
o'clock one of the 
leaders woke us up so 
that we might see the 
Northern Lights, cer- 
tainly a sight never 
to be forgotten. The 
sky had turned a dull 
grayish color and was striped with rays. A 
hand-shaped streak of light spread out from 
the zenith meeting smaller rays from the 
north. It was a thing well worth being 
wakened to see.” 


BIRDS ALL SPRING 


They Sought the Trail 


To hike along historic trails which 
deviously twist and turn is a classic Girl 
Scout delight. This account of such an ad- 
venture comes from Charlotte A. Crump of 
Wallingford, Connecticut's Troop Five. 

“We were headed for Durham, a small 
village, having decided to follow George 


OUR 


tions: 


OR THE second month in succession a New Jersey Girl Scout 
goes into the award box as Star Reporter—Nancy Myers, Troop 
Twelve of Montclair sends this account of a Signaling Jaunt: 


“A steep cliff, with a grim tower in silhouette, overlooking an 
Italian castle nestled in the trees below, was the setting for a 
signaling game ‘The Besieged Castle, played by our Senior 
Division. Our plan was to start at the easier signaling games and 
advance step by step to this more difficult game. We worked 
interestedly for an hour or more but even the hardiest knights 
cannot too long withstand the pangs of hunger. We adjourned 
to our patrols and soon small chattering groups gathered about the 


various merry fires. 


“Our meal over, preparations were made for the final test of 
our skill. The sentence makers were huddled together beneath a 
ledge of the cliff exchanging mischievous glances while suspense 
held court among the teams above. All ready! The message was 
triumphantly brought forth. Without hesitation the flags were 


whipped into position. They were off! 


“Silence now reigned except for the soft voices of the readers 
as they read the message to the senders: ‘The pugnacious forces 
of the indomitable cavalrymen are without oats for their doughty 
mounts. Rush supplies to cliff side of tower.’ 


“This was flashed to the second hill where it was taken and 
relayed to another group in a valley beyond sight of the first 
group. A runner then took the message and hid it somewhere 
on herself so that opposing spies could not capture it. Messengers 
and spies could now be seen emerging from the woods in all 
directions, the messengers ingeniously trying to escape and bring 
the missive safely to the tower. Suddenly in wild disorder a girl 
leaped up the steps, snatched off her shoe and taking out a paper 
surrendered it to the fort’s commander. The message was com- 
plete and perfect. Hurrah for the ‘Redcoat Patrol.’ They had 


saved the castle.” 


Adventure 


in every Girl Scout’s heart. As 
seeks new fields, new trails and 


STAR REPORTER 


The best news report on Girl Scout activities is pub- 
lished in this space each month. The writer wins the 
distinction of being the Star Reporter of the month. She 
receives a book as an award. To be eligible for the Star 
Reporter's Box, a story may contain no less than two 
hundred words, no more than three hundred. It should 
answer for “American Girl” readers the following ques- 
What was the event? When did it happen? 
Who participated? What made it interesting? Lists of 
names are not to be given except as they are essential. 









Washington's route through this part of the 
state. Along the way after lunch we saw 
quantities of adder’s tongue, bloodroot, 
wake robin and wind flowers. Our knap- 
sacks on our shoulders, we journeyed on 
but after climbing one steep hill, instead of 
seeing Durham, we beheld Three Notches 
which our leader said we'd climb even if 
there was no path. 

“After passing Sugar Loaf, another hill, 
we lost the trail. However, we started to 
climb the smallest of the Three Notches 
anyway. We reached the top somehow or 
other and then, instead of Durham, we 
found a trail marked in blue paint. We 
later found out that it was the long trail 
that stretches from the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains to Canada.” 


Paddles, Tepees and Ponchos 


From Helena, Arkansas a Lone Girl 
Scout, Betty Ann Young, lets us share with 
her an overnight hike which—when it 
comes to rain—is a little reminiscent: 

“We left camp 
about four o'clock in 
the afternoon with 
three canoes. We had 
gone about four miles 
over rapids and falls 
when it began to 
thunder and lighten. 
A very hard rain soon 
followed. There was 


a quick command, 
‘Beach the canoes,’ 
from our councilor. 


“In a short time all 
the canoes had been 
brought up on _ the 
sandy spit. They were 
arranged in tepee 
fashion and ponchos 
were spread over 
them making a com- 
fortable shelter. The 
girls then went into 
the woods and soon 
brought back wood 
to make a fire. Short- 
ly after the fire was 
blazing and supper 
was nearly finished. 

“After the pans 
had been washed 
everyone was ready to 
go to bed. As the rain 
had stopped and a 
few stars were out 
we decided to sleep 
out in the open. All 
went well until about 
two o'clock when it 
started raining all over 
again. Everyone of us 
jumped up and got 
under the canoes. A 
few of us slept while 
the others talked and 








Leaps Afresh 


full of spirit as the month of May she 
bids the Scribe go write ther spell 


kept the fire going at a good steady pace. 

“All of us got up early the next morn- 
ing and after breakfast was eaten we headed 
back toward camp. When we arrived every- 
thing we had on was wet but our spirits. 
Nothing could dampen them.” 


That Temperamental Weather 


“It was cold and it snowed but we had 
a lot of fun,” so writes Ruth Mullen of 
Troop One Hundred, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania after an overnight hike to their cabin 
at North Park. 

Off they went, as Ruth writes, “expecting 
nice spring weather. The night we had 
planned to go it rained but that didn’t 
stop us. 

“We went as far as the park in our 
fathers’ cars. When we reached there we 
had to cross a field and a dirt road before 
we reached the cabin. Of course it was 
muddy, and one of the girls sank into the 
ground so deep that she had to be pulled 
out, much to the merriment of the rest of 
us looking on. That night we hopped into 
our beds with great glee. 

“The next day we took hikes and in the 
evening we played games and sang songs 
by the fireplace. That was all very nice but 
when it came time to go out for a supply 
of wood for the night we balked at heart 
because that very day we had been visited 
by that beloved little friend of the forest 
known as the pole cat. Nevertheless, we got 
the wood without saying anything. 

“That night it snowed which made the 
surrounding landscape very beautiful. It 
might also interest you to know that we 
slept like logs that night. 

“The next day was Sunday, and we had 
to go home. I say ‘had to’ because all of 
us wanted so much to stay a few more days.” 


News from the 
Inauguration 


rROOP 





As a preface to what they 
will do when May calls them 
to their usual round of hikes 
and week-end trips, twenty- 
seven members of Troop 
Eighty-Five of St. Jean Bap- 
tiste School, New York City 
went to Washington to see 
our President sworn in, Their 
account records among other 
interesting notes 

“We walked in awe past 
the U. S. Post Office and the 
Government Printing Press to 
have breakfast at Childs. We 
had seen bread lines in New 
York—but here was one a 
block long where you had to 
wait for the meal for which 
you were going to pay. 

“About seven-fifteen we left 
for the Capitol. It was closed. 
Having inspected the grand- 





stand, we left and visited the Senate. The 
beauty and whiteness of the stone in the 
buildings greatly impressed us. We took 
ourselves to the offices of our Senators, but 
they were not there—it was too early. 

“We turned our footsteps once more in 
the direction of the Capitol—we photo- 
graphed it from every angle. We then started 
down Pennsylvania Avenue, and at eight- 
fifty-five we arrived at the Smithsonian In- 
stitute—it was not opened as yet. Could it 
be possible we had accomplished so much 
before nine o'clock? On foot we continued 
to the Washington Memorial past the 
lagoon to the Lincoln Memorial. This, we 
think, is the most outstanding building in 
the Capital. Words are futile to describe it. 
We just stood in silent reverence before 
the statue of one of our greatest Amer- 
icans. 

“We started out to visit the Girl Scout 
Little House on 18th Street. To make the 
most of our time we hiked over Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue to catch glimpses of the 
parade. We saw a group of New York folk— 
Tammany was passing in review. Many 
were our detours because of the denseness 
of the crowds. Finally we reached the Girl 
Scout Little House. To our utter disappoint- 
ment, it was closed. Having rested in the 
garden, we slipped a note under the door. 

“Our next point of interest was the 
White House. As we were not permitted 
around the front of the building we were 
satisfied with pictures of the rear. We 
stood at attention while the flag was lowered 
from the mast—it was sunset. We then pro- 
ceeded down Pennsylvania Avenue in the 
opposite direction from the parade so we 
would have a full view of all that was 
passing. State after state followed each other 
with thousands of its supporters in brilliant 
array. Many times it appeared as though 
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there never would be an end to this vast 
picturesque display. It thrilled us all. 
“Back again to the Capitol we trotted 
somehow we felt we could not leave it. As 
living souvenirs we secured some laurel 
wreaths which decorated the stand where 
Mr. Roosevelt took the oath of office.” 


All in Gala Dress 


Down in Anne Arundel County, Mary- 
land its Girl Scout troop joined with the 
Annapolis troops in putting on a Colonial 
Garden Party at “Tulip Hill,” the estate 
of Mrs. Henry H. Flather, Council Mem- 
ber and member of the National Board. 
Marjorie Buys is our Scribe: 

“This house was frequently visited by 
George Washington and is one of Mary- 
land’s most beautiful colonial homes. The 
stately old trees, the walks bordered with 
boxwood and the terraced gardens over- 
looking West River made a perfect setting 
for the Girl Scouts in their colonial cos- 
tumes. The program opened with a group 
of girls doing a stately minuet. Then an- 
other troop presented the Virginia Reel. 

“A Maypole had been erected in the 
middle of the lawn, and next came a bevy 
of flower girls to dance and 
twine the ribbons, while sing- 
ing a May song. Some old 
colonial dances followed and 
to put some humor into the 
party a troop dressed as old 
time mammies and darkies 
sang negro spirituals.”’ 


TOY-BASKET 


Other Flowers in May 


But the Lynn, Massachusetts 
Girl Scouts had a memorable 
May Day with a special kind 
of May basket. 

“On the first day of May,” 
so Priscilla Faith Lima's letter 
reads, “the Girl Scouts of 
Troop Nine, Lynn, Massachu- 
setts took a large May basket 
to the children’s ward of the 
Lynn Hospital. The basket 
was decorated with pink and 
white crépe paper petals in 
alternate rows all around, 
making it very attractive. It 
was (Continued on page 46) 
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“HARBOR AHEAD!” 


Last month we described the threatening 
reefs which surrounded the ship of state 
on every side when the new captain took 
command on March fourth. The dangers 
are still there, and the ship is still in great 
distress, but a new spirit of hopefulness, 
unity and confidence has made the pas- 
sengers feel that their boat will weather the 
storm and pull through somehow to smooth 
waters. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt took the 
oath as Chief Executive, he faced the 
greatest and most immediate crisis which 
has confronted any American President since 
Lincoln. But circumstances gave him also 
the greatest opportunity for success. All the 
nation’s banks and stock exchanges had 
been closed; business was almost at a 
standstill; farmers in great numbers were 
losing their farms and city men their homes 
under the auctioneer’s hammer; over eleven 
million people were out of work, and a 
large proportion were being fed from the 
constantly dwindling money of people who 
still had incomes; the Federal government, 
which had been spending far more than it 
received, was heading for bankruptcy; 
Europeans, fearful of our collapse, were 
hurriedly taking their gold away; the coun- 
try was approaching a panic frame of mind. 


: 


The very desperateness of the situation 
helped the new commander greatly in 
meeting it. There was such urgent need for 
immediate action that petty personal in- 
terests had to be thrown aside for the com- 
mon good. For the time being the new cap- 
tain was allowed to do almost anything he 
wanted to, without interference from the 
same people who had obstructed every re- 
form Mr. Hoover had tried to put in force. 
Both Republicans and Democrats, with few 
exceptions, abandoned politics for the mo- 
ment and pulled together under the new 
leader's orders because they realized that 
their lives depended on doing so. 


A FIRM HAND AT THE HELM 


Though it is true that Mr. Roosevelt has 
had the greatest opportunity for swift ac- 
tion ever given to any American President, 
it is equally true that this opportunity would 
have meant nothing unless he had had the 
courage to take it. He did have the courage. 
To the admiration and delight not only of 





ae 


. 


his friends but also of his former enemies 
he seized his chance for power and made 
a series of quick, sure moves which accom- 
plished, in two weeks, more than a haggling, 
self-seeking Congress and a leadership em- 
barrassed for lack of power had formerly 
been able to accomplish in two years. 

On March fifth the President closed all 
the banks in the country, thus supplement- 
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What's 
Happening? 


By MARY DAY WINN 


ing the temporary closing by individual 
state governors. At the same time he for- 
bade any more gold to be withdrawn from 
the country or the banks until further 
notice, and called the new Congress to meet 
in special session immediately. 

On March sixth, seventh and eighth, 
preparations were made for the Federal gov- 
ernment to issue emergency currency to 
keep business going until the banks opened, 
and congressional leaders were told that 
they must vote the Chief Executive prac- 
tically dictatorial powers in handling the 
banking crisis. 

On March ninth the new Congress, with 
its heavy Democratic majority, met in spe- 
cial session, immediately confirmed what 
Mr. Roosevelt had already done, and voted 
him the banking powers he had asked for. 

On March tenth the new captain played 
the biggest card in the New Deal. Before 
Congress could catch its breath and _ in- 
dividual lobbies could get in their de- 
structive work, he submitted a “Bill to 
Maintain the Credit of the United States’ 
(commonly called “The Economy Bill’’) 
and demanded its immediate passage. The 
bill, as drawn, would give him broad 
powers to reduce the salaries of all Federal 
employees, including his own, and to re- 
make the whole system of veterans’ com- 
pensations so that payment would be 
practically limited to those men actually 
disabled as a result of war service. These 
two economies were absolutely necessary to 
balance the Federal budget; they had fre- 
quently been urged, in one form or an- 
other, by former President Hoover and 
most of the economic experts of the coun- 
try, but congressmen, fearful of the revenge 
which the veterans would take at the polls, 
had always stood in the way. 

On March twelfth Mr. Roosevelt issued 
a decree permitting several thousand banks 
throughout the country to open on the fol- 
lowing day, and arranging for the gradual 
opening of others which should be passed 
as sound. 

On March thirteenth, the President de- 
manded the immediate legalization of beer, 
for the sake of the revenues it would bring 
to the government. The fact that on this 
day people deposited more money in the 
reopened banks than they took out indi- 
cated a return of confidence. 

During the following week Congress, 
after a little haggling, passed both the 
Economy and Beer Bills. Many Tammany 
Democrats from New York voted against 
the Economy Bill even in this drastic 
emergency, but the Republican members of 
Congress stood behind the new President. 
This triumph may well mean the turning 
of the depression tide, since it notified the 
world that America was going to put her 
house in order and that she possessed a 
leader willing to strike a strong blow when 
necessary. Even then Mr. Roosevelt did not 
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allow Congress to slow up. He immediately 
submitted to it a Farm Bill and an Em- 
ployment Relief program, and announced 


? 
© ri 
that he would keep it in session until his 
full legislative program was enacted. He 
would strike while the iron was hot. 

-The iron, however, had already begun to 
cool a little, and it became evident that 
the rest of the items in the New Deal 
would meet more determined opposition. 
At this writing Congress and the country 
are in full debate over what to do for the 
farmers, and how to work out a new bank- 
ing system which shall be saner and sounder 
than the old one. The President, using his 
new powers, has cut salaries of all Federal 
Government employees by fifteen per cent, 
and slashed four hundred million dollars 
from veterans’ benefits. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF THE NEWS 


During the month Japan pursued her un- 
declared war in Jehol, sweeping everything 
before her and winning her campaign in 
eleven days of fighting. During this time 
China was driven back at such speed that 
in the last three days the Japanese ad- 
vanced—over mountain territory and through 
raging blizzards—at the rate of more than 
fifty miles a day. Having won this aggres- 





sive campaign in the face of world dis- 


approval, Japan announced, on March 
twenty-seventh, her definite withdrawal 
from the League of Nations. The 


month of March closed amid a storm of 
indignation throughout the world at the 
anti-Jewish activities of Adolf Hitler, the 
new dictator of Germany, and his Nazis, or 
German Fascists. 

Against the background of the economic 
news, both foreign and ‘domestic, several 
other events of greater or less importance 
occurred during the month. The first 
was the appointment by Mr. Roosevelt of 
Frances Perkins (Mrs. Paul C. Wilson) to 
be Secretary of Labor. She is our first 
woman cabinet member. Miss Perkins is 
considered extremely able. She has devoted 
her life to the cause of labor, and has re- 
cently served with distinction as Industrial 
Commissioner of Labor for New York 
State. . . . During the evening of March 
seventeenth tragedy came to Southern Cal- 
ifornia, when a severe earthquake shook 
Long Beach, killing one hundred sixteen 
persons, injuring over four thousand and 
causing over sixty million dollars prop- 
erty damage. The state, the nation and the 
Red Cross hastened relief, and the fourteen 
stricken towns and cities are binding their 
wounds, getting ready to build again. 
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Make A New 
Spring Blouse 


(Continued from page 19) 
pieces, like the top and bottom of an hour- 
glass are the belts. The back belt ties around | 
in front, and the front belt ties around be- 
hind. The hole in the middle is for the neck, 
and the two convex parts at each side are 
sleeves. The measurements are all put in ac- 
cording to the squares. For instance, the belt 





is four inches wide, and the narrowest part 
of the blouse is ten inches in from the | 
side. At the shoulders the line is only five | 
inches in. Five squares lower down, it meas- 
ures six inches, and so on—following the 
figures on the chart. 

The neck line is the only one that varies, | 
front and back—the neck being cut four 
inches deep in front, and two in the back. 
The other outlines are identical in all four | 
corners. After you have roughly dotted in | 
your measurements, draw connecting lines, 
following your squares for the straight ones, 
and making a sweeping curve over the | 
shoulders, and nicely rounded corners every- 
where. When the design is completely 
drawn, pick out the best looking corner, 
cut it out, and by folding the chart first in 
one direction and then the other, on the cen- 
ter lines, re-draw your other corners, so that 
all four are exactly the same. To make the 
neckline the same on both sides, fold only 
once, on the up-and-down fold. Now cut 
your whole pattern, and you are ready for 
the material itself. 

If you take my advice, you will cut the 
blouse first from some old cloth, a piece of 
soft old sheet, or something from the piece | 


bag, but be sure that it is very soft, so that | 


it will fall gracefully. Put this on over your 
head, tie the back belt bringing the ends 
around in front. Then draw the front ends 
around behind, making a perky knot. Now 
for the fitting. Remember that an extra half 
inch has been allowed on all edges for a 
hem, or a picot finish, so that it is a tiny 
bit larger than the finished blouse will be 
See if the neck is too big or too small. 
When your model is just right, you are 
ready for the final experiment, that of cut- 
ting the blouse itself. Pin your cloth pattern 
carefully to the material, being sure that it 
is perfectly straight. If your fabric is of 
silk, it is probably forty inches wide, and 
fits the pattern exactly. If it is cotton, it may 
be only thirty or thirty-six inches wide, in 


which case lay your pattern in the exact | 


middle of the cloth, as shown in Diagram 


B, and you will find that the sleeves still go | 


in nicely. The belts you may piece out with 
extra ends cut from under the arms. (See 
dotted lines in Diagram B.) 

Now your blouse is complete except for 
finishing the edges—but you may have it 
picoted at a shop, for a change. Trim the 
picoting very carefully so as not to cut the 
edges. If you prefer hemming and want 
your blouse to look handmade, roll a fine 
hem yourself, and feel as if you were wear- 
ing an expensive French blouse. Or, use 
your sewing machine attachments to advan- 
tage by making a delicately rolled hem se- 


curely sewed. Or whip on a lace edging. | 


Then when your masterpiece is finished you 
will have a blouse that would be called ‘‘an 
exquisite little confection” in a French shop 
that I know just off Fifth Avenue, where no 
blouse ever costs less than ten dollars. 
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ew-type 
handkerchief 
wins nation! 





Mlustrations and text copr. 1933, Kleenex Co, 


Disposable Tissues in place 
of germ-carrying handker- 
chiefs! Price now 25c 


LEENEX changed the handkerchief habits 
K of a nation! Today one sees these health 
tissues everywhere. A new idea, startling, rev- 
olutionary—yet thousands instantly recog- 
nized the value of a disposable handkerchief. 

Kleenex actually costs less than laundering 
. .. costs so little that each tissue may be used 
just once, then destroyed. 

Kleenex is soft — positively downy of tex- 
ture! Absorbent—many times more absorbent 
than cotton or linen! Always gentle. Always 
dry —for it’s used but once. 

Who, having tried this clean, civilized way, 
could wish to return to the unsanitary hand- 
kerchief during colds?—a germ-trap that’s 
used over and over—stored in en bags 
to spread infection —then must be washed. 


Many ways to buy Kleenex 
Kleenex is available in rolls and packages at 25 
cents; in extra-large tissues; and in the form 
of finished handkerchiefs known as ’Kerfs. 
At drug, dry goods and department stores. 
disposable 
TISSUES 








A handkerchief used during colds 
should be destroyed! Kleenex made this 
possible, Disposable~yet amazingly in- 
expensive, 


Two forms of Kleenex are particularly 
pleasing to men—the extra large size 
tissue — and the smart, bordered tissue 
handkerchiefs called ’Kerfs. 


Children’s colds are likely to have seri- 
ous complications—they need the protec- 
tion Kleenex gives. 











A CHOCOLATE SOUFFLE IS AN ACHIEVEMENT TO BE PROUD OF 


URING my first year in high school, a 

new family moved in down the street 
from us and soon became very popular on 
the block. I shall never forget the afternoon 
| came rushing into our kitchen to tell my 
mother about my first visit to the neighbors. 
I thought Mrs. Brown was the loveliest 
woman I had ever seen. ““Umph,” said my 
mother. ‘‘She’s the helpless kind—she doesn’t 
know enough to boil an egg!” So spoke a 
natural-born cook, whose own mother had 
been the same kind of cook before her— 
who couldn't understand how any woman 
could grow up to be so helpless in the 
kitchen as Mrs. Brown. 

I'm sure all of you who are reading this 
can “boil an egg” and most of you already 
know more about cooking than the lovely 
Mrs. Brown ever knew in her whole life- 
time. But there are certain things even about 
boiling an egg that we ought to know to 
become really successful cooks. Natural-born 
cooks like my mother seem to have a sixth 
sense for making things come out right 
every time. They just seem to know how 
to cook without half trying. But most of 
us have to learn, and I'm going to pass on 
to you some of the things about eggs and 
egg dishes that helped me over and over 
again when I was learning. We'll start with 
eggs in the shell—soft-boiled eggs and hard- 
boiled eggs—then travel right up the scale 
of egg dishes to the goal of many an ex- 
perienced cook—a beautiful fluffy soufflé. 


Boiled Eggs 


“Boiled” eggs should not really be boiled 
at all. Most people cook the usual three 
minute egg by plunging it suddenly into 
boiling water and allowing it to boil rapidly 
exactly three minutes by the clock. But the 
high temperature of the water cooks the 
yolk and white unevenly and you will never 
have the delicate evenly cooked egg that you 
will have if you “soft cook’’ it, instead of 
boiling it. To soft cook it, bring your water 
to a boil in a saucepan and place the eggs 
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in it gently with a 
spoon, being sure 
not to crack them, 
and being sure that 
the water covers 
them. Then cover 
the saucepan and re- 
duce the heat so the 
water will stay hot 
but not boil. Let the 
cook covered 


eggs 
for from five to ten 
minutes. The time 
depends upon 


whether you want a 
very soft or medium 
soft egg. If you wish 
to keep them soft, 
plunge them into 
cold water for a 
second to stop cook- 
ing in the shell after removing from hot 
water. Try these soft cooked eggs the next 
time you “boil” eggs and see the difference. 

Hard cooked eggs—or “hard-boiled eggs’’ 
as we usually hear them called—too often 
are not cooked enough and come out of the 
hiker’s knapsack with the yoiks not cooked 
to the right mellow, yellow crumbliness 
they should have. To hard cook eggs, do 
them the same way as soft cooked eggs, only 
keep the eggs in the hot water a full twenty 
to twenty-five minutes—no less. And when 
they are cooked long enough, plunge them 
at once into cold water. If you let them cool 
gradually in the water in which they are 
cooked or in the hot shells a chemical re- 
action takes place inside the shell that may 
make the whites darken some and the out 
side of the yolk become discolored. 


Poached Eggs 


When you make poached eggs, have your 
water just at the boiling point in a deep 
frying pan, and be sure to put a little salt 
in it—just about one teaspoon to a quart. 
The salt not only seasons but also helps to 
keep whites from spreading and having 
ragged edges. Then—and here's a trick— 
don’t break your eggs directly into the water, 
but break each one at a time into a saucer 
and slide it carefully into the water. Then 
there will be much less danger of the egg 
yolk breaking and the white is less likely 
to spread unevenly. Also in this’ way you 
can be sure that each egg is fresh before 
you get it into the pan and that the egg 
white is not watery. A watery white is diff- 
cult to poach. 

The water should cover the eggs and a 
cover should go on the pan. The pan is 
then removed from the fire to keep hot 
until the whites set and a thin film forms 
over each yolk. When you take up the eggs 
to place on slices of toast, use a perforated 
skimmer. Then the water will drain off and 
also you will be less likely to break the 
yolks. If you want the eggs to be perfect 
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Out of the Eggshell 


——What good cooks know, and all 


cooks should know, when cooking eggs 


By JANE CARTER 


in shape, you will have to use either a 
special egg poacher or muffin rings to drop 
them into. But if you do this, be sure the 
rings are buttered before they are put into 
the water, or you will never get the eggs 
out without breaking them. 

A rich old gentleman I know who is very 
particular about his food likes his eggs 
poached in cream. They may be done this 
way if you have cream, but they are per- 
fectly delicious done in milk. But if you 
want to try this way, you should do it 
in the top of a double boiler over hot 
water so that there is no danger of the 
milk scorching. Or if you want to do several 
eggs at a time, put the milk in a frying pan 
and set it in a larger pan of hot water. | 
like to add a little butter to the milk. 

Everyone of you, I am sure, knows how 
to fry eggs and has done them many times 
on the trail or at your summer camps. 
There’s just one thing to remember about 
them, too: again, low heat. Fry slowly so that 
the eggs do not sputter and spit. The whites 
should never come up in bubbles and 
blisters. Haven't you noticed that an egg 
cooked too quickly is always tough? 

So far we've talked about what you can 
do with eggs alone. Next come directions 
for cooking eggs with milk added to them, 
such as scrambled eggs and custard. You can 
do scrambled eggs either in a frying pan 
or in a double boiler. I like the double 
boiler way myself, for you are less likely 
to overcook the eggs and you can get such 
nice big flakes. Here is the recipe: 


Scrambled Eggs 


Melt butter in frying pan or in double 
boiler over boiling water. Allow one tea- 
spoon of butter for each egg. Beat eggs 
until whites and yolks are thoroughly mixed. 
Season with salt and pepper and add one to 
two tablespoons milk, cream or water for 
each egg. Pour into melted butter and cook 
slowly, stirring regularly across bottom of 
the pan until done. 

When you use a frying pan, be careful 
not to have your fire too hot as the eggs 
will cook too quickly and will be dry and 
may scorch. If you scramble eggs in a double 
boiler, do not start to stir them until they 
have cooked a little on the bottom. Then 
the stirring will give good sized flakes. 
Most people use milk in scrambled eggs, 
but if you haven't any milk, try water. | 
used it first once when I was camping and 
have always used it since. It gives a del- 
icacy and tenderness to the eggs—although 
milk makes them a little more custardy. 


Cup Custard 


And speaking of custard, everyone ought 
to know how to make a good cup custard. 
You do not need a formal recipe. All you 
need is a little memory for these proportions. 
To each cup of scalded milk, use one beaten 
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egg and one tablespoon of sugar and a dash 
of salt. Give the eggs a slight beating to 
mix them and then add the sugar and salt. 
Next pour the scalded milk on very slowly, 
stirring quickly so that the hot milk will not 
curdle the egg and you'll have a smooth 
custard. Pour the mixture into individual 
baking cups. A sprinkle of nutmeg is nice 
on the top of each. Then set them in a pan 
of hot water and bake in a slow oven until 
firm. The hot water keeps the temperature 
even, but be careful not to let the water 
boil, for the custard must not overcook and 
get curdly. The custard is done when a 
silver knife run through it comes out clean. 

And now to complete the scale of egg 
dishes I want you to have two “never fail” 
recipes for soufflés which are so popular—a 
cheese soufé for the main course and a 
chocolate soufflé for the dessert course. 
You know a great many experienced cooks 
have trouble making soufflés stay up and 
getting them to the table before they fall. 
These soufflés I'm giving you will rise 
high, and stay fluffy while they are baked 
and being served, if you follow a few 
simple points of mixing. 

There are four steps to the making of a 
soufflé, as you will see in the recipe: 1. Pre- 
paring a thick foundation base; 2. Adding 
beaten egg yolks; 3. Adding beaten egg 
whites; 4. Baking. 


Cheese Soufflé 


tablespoons quick-cooking tapioca 
cup milk, scalded 

cup grated American cheese 

egg yolks, beaten until thick and 
lemon-colored 

egg whites, stiffly beaten with 1 tea- 
spoon salt 


yo et 


Ww 


Add quick-cooking tapioca to milk, and 
cook in double boiler fifteen minutes, or 
until tapioca is clear and mixture thickened, 
stirring frequently. Add cheese and stir until 
melted. Cool slightly. Add egg yolks and 
mix well. Fold in egg whites. Bake in 
greased baking dish, placed in pan of hot 
water, in moderate oven (350 degrees 
Fahrenheit) fifty minutes. Serves four. 

The making of the foundation is per- 
fectly simple, only be sure to cook the mix- 
ture until the tapioca is clear. You can let 
it cool while you beat the eggs. Then it 
will not be so hot that there will be dan- 
ger of the eggs cooking and getting lumpy 
as you add_ them. 

Beat your egg yolks 
very thoroughly with 
a rotary egg beater. 
And when I say ‘‘very 
thoroughly” I mean 
several minutes until 
they actually become 
thick and grow much 
lighter, nearly “lemon- 
colored”. Use a small- 
sized deep bowl for 
this so that your beater 
can get well down 
into the eggs. 

It is the eggs that 
must carry the light- 
ness to the souffle. 


The very word soufflé 
in French means 
“blown”—a soufflé is 
a dish blown up full 
of air. You must get 





HE first thing to remember 

always about eggs is that 
they are delicate and must be 
cooked at a low heat whenever 
possible to preserve their deli- 
cacy. You know how suddenly 
your scrambled eggs can become the 
overcooked when you are doing 
them over a camp fire. The in- 
tense heat cooks them so fast 
that the eggs are often dry be- 
fore you can get them off the fire. 
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plenty of air first into the yolks and again | 
into the whites of the eggs if your soufflé | 
is to be a success. 

When the yolks are thick and lemon- 
colored, stir them into the mixture gently. 
You must try to keep all the air you have 
beaten into them—and then immediately 
start the beating of the whites. I like to use 
a wire egg whisk for doing whites, but the 
rotary beater will be all right. You must 
wash it, however, before you use it again. 
If any of the yolks get into the whites, the 
whites will not beat successfully. 

Our recipe says the whites must be} 
“stiffly beaten.” Stiffly beaten means beaten | 
until the whites stand up in peaks but still | 
look moist. Do not beat them until they | 
lose their sheen and become dry and flaky. | 
This is one of the most important things 
to know about eggs. It is true not only for | 
eggs in soufflés, but in all kinds of cakes. | 
And many a soufflé and cake has been ruined 
by overbeaten egg whites. 

When the egg whites are ready, fold 
them in very, very gently—do not stir. You 
do not want to lose one bit of the air you | 
have so carefully beaten in. | 

All this air will raise your soufflé to 
a lovely fluffy lightness in a moderate oven, 
and the tapioca in the foundation base will 
protect that lightness, for it has a way of 
absorbing and holding enough of the steam | 
to keep the soufflé deliciously moist and to 
help the egg whites keep it light, even 
while being served. That’s why we can call 
these “never fail’ soufflés. 

Soufflés, just as other egg dishes, must 
be cooked at a low or moderate heat. Slow, 
careful baking is important, because the egg | 
whites must have time to cook gradually in | 
order to hold the expanding air and steam | 
safely. So do not have your oven too hot. 





Chocolate Soufflé 


squares unsweetened chocolate, cut 
in pieces 

tablespoons quick-cooking tapioca 
cup milk, scalded 

tablespoons butter 

cup sugar 

egg yolks, beaten until thick and 
lemon-colored 

egg whites, stiffly beaten 


N 
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Add chocolate and quick-cooking tapioca 
to milk, and cook in double boiler fifteen 
minutes, or until tapioca is clear, stirring 

frequently. Add 
butter and sugar. Cool 


yolks and mix well. 
Fold in egg whites. | 
Bake in greased bak- | 
ing dish, placed in 
pan of hot water, in 
moderate oven (350 | 
degrees Fahrenheit) 
fifty minutes, or until 
souffé is firm. 
Serves six. 

A nice big fluffy | 
omelet made with a} 
similar foundation 
base to the soufflé’s 
takes only four eggs 
and will serve six. 
This also stays fluffy 
and light while being 





Ca - served, due to the tapi- 
Owe oca’s air absorption. 


slightly. Add egg| 
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SUB-DEBS form 2 
STOCKING TEAMS 


W inning team 
cuts down runs 


18% 






on 


BETTY HAMILTON, 
captain of the win- 
ning Lux team, says, 
“Luxing stockings 
every night certainly 
saves money. Our 
team cut down runs 


78%.” 





ee fa 
This team washed their stockings every 
night in Lux. They wore so much 
better than the other team’s stockings 
because Lux saves the elasticity of 
silk, so the delicate threads give in- 
stead of breaking under strain. 





This team rubbed their stockings with 
cake soap—had runs in a few days. 
Cake-soap rubbing weakens elasticity 
—you’re apt to get runs. Avoid soaps 
containing harsh alkali, too. Save your 
stockings with Lux—it doubles wear! 





LUX for 
stockings, 
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Ambassadors 
of Business 


(Continued from page 11) 


It was when she entered the University 
of Minnesota to work for a degree that she 
enrolled in a course that seemed strange 
at the time. It was an eighteen weeks’ 


| study of animal husbandry which taught 
| how meat—veal, beef and pork—should be 
cut and cooked. It was the training she re- 
| ceived in this course that led her to the 
| enviable 


position she holds today—as 
profitable an eighteen weeks as Miss Carl- 
son has ever spent in her life. 

Once out of the University, Miss Carlson 
followed the usual plan of the graduate in 
domestic science. First she taught in a high 
school, then for three years in a college. 
After that she went to Columbia University 
for a master’s degree, teaching meanwhile 
in the New Jersey State College for Wo- 


| men. It was when she was ready to leave 


Columbia University in 1922 that she was 
called upon to make a courageous decision, 
one which influenced the whole course of 
her life. She gave up teaching to accept 


| the offer of the American Institute of Meat 


Packers to become their technical consultant. 
In this well-paid work she might have 


| stayed indefinitely had it not been for a 


vacation which she spent in the Scandi- 
navian countries in 1926. 

Trips by small boat to visit isolated 
fishermen along the fjords, a study of the 


| busy little Norwegian cities, and trips over 


the farms inland awakened in her an in- 
herited love of the country. So complete 
was her study of the country and of its 
commerce and industries that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, when she was appointed 
in 1929, was satisfied that nowhere was 
there anyone better qualified for this foreign 
service post. For coupled to her sound 
knowledge of the requirements of the post, 
Miss Carlson brings to it a racial under- 
standing of the Scandinavian temperament 
and a real fluency of vocabulary. 

Three women now are filling posts as 
assistant trade commissioners. All began 
their careers as secretaries to commercial 
attachés, and if precedent is followed prob- 
ably they will all eventually fill posts as 
trade commissioners. They are Alma Cramer, 
an Ohio girl who is stationed at Madrid, 
Spain; Kathleen Molesworth, a Texan, now 
at Havana, Cuba; and Munedee McLean, 
who after four years with the Banco Met- 
cantil Americano del Peru at Lima, Peru, 


| entered the government service at Santiago, 


Chile, as secretary to the commercial at- 
taché there. Six years later she became an 


| assistant trade commissioner. 


Four young worien also are serving as 
secretaries to commercial attachés, the first 
step in career service. They are Elisabeth 
Knudsen at Buenos Aires; Edith Boyer, 
Mexico City; Katherine O'Connor, Ottawa; 
and Beryl McCann, Paris, France. 

Like many other foreign service posts, 


| those of trade commissioner and assistant 
| trade commissioner are not highly paid. 
| Yet there is not one woman in the service 
| who does not consider the work rich in 
| satisfaction, bringing, as it does, a contact 
| with the people of many nations and the 
| broad point of view that comes from deal- 
| ing with matters of worldwide significance 
| and influence. 
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Tenpenny Girl 


(Continued from page 9) 
“You boys are choosing her because she’s 
pretty. That's no way to get a business part- 
ner. No, Dave stays in if she’s your choice.” 

Oh, but she was the tyrant! Poor young- 
sters, they were so desperate about that old 
building. But one has to steel one’s self to 
support a Great Cause. Meg turned aside. 

“There might be some other girl,” sug- 
gested Reed, wily and meek. “What kind of 
girl, d'you suppose?” 

“A dependable girl,” Meg told him 
promptly. “A girl who's sturdy and active 
and has ideas—and, more than anything, 
one you can depend on because you know 
she will come through. A girl like Chrissy 
Andrews !"’ 

“Huzza! Huzza! Huzza!’”’ crowed Phyllis. 

Meg turned to glare at her and saw she 
was eating cup cakes. Meg had supposed 
Claire had taken those along to the lake. 
She wondered hurriedly whether Phyl would 
be a pig and eat them all. But the boys had 
noticed neither Phyllis nor the cup cakes. 
Fancy boys being sO occupied! They were 
grumbling among themselves. 

Well, we'll ask her,’ said Reed at last. 
But maybe she won't.” 

The others looked instantly hopeful. 

“| think your captain should ask her,” 
said Meg. She eyed their captain sternly. 
I'll telephone Chrissy’s sister and have 
Chrissy run right over here at once. If she 
accepts, Dave may go!” 

Meg's meaning was very clear to the 
Tenpenny gang. They were apparently dis- 
cussing it in the yard while Meg in the 
kitchen munched the last cup cake while 
she stirred the cereal. 

"You were so—so judicial!’ 
Phyllis, shaken with mirth. 

Meg struck an attitude, cup cake on high. 

I serve the future!” she said. 

Then came Chrissy through the gate. 
A square-shouldered, brown-skinned, nine- 
year-old Chrissy with bare legs and big 
shoes and a faded blue print frock. 

“H'lo!” 

She swung up to them and stopped be- 
side Dave, her feet planted firmly. Her hair 
was not only straight, but a neat and con- 
scientious sister had very lately combed it 


gasped 


smoothly back, wet and dark, from her 
small face. 
“Well, what’re you doin’? What you 


goin’ to do? Can I?” 

Dave rolled over and sat up, but didn’t 
look at her. 

‘The gang's goin’ to have a sale over at 
the clubhouse. Got to have a girl. Meg said 
you.’ 

Chrissy’s eyes turned unbelievably bright. 
She jumped up and down. 

“Oh, say!’ she cried. “Can I, honest? 
Can I, Dave? Oh, what d’you want to sell?” 

“And there you have an exhibition,” said 
Meg dramatically, “of the way Ethel and 
Pauline and Mary and Cora and the rest 
would act if boys should ask them to do 


anything—provided they hadn't learned 
ladylike restraint!” 

Both girls laughed. 

“Still,” said Meg, after a minute, “I feel 


the dreadfullest sinking feeling, really. I 
don’t suppose all this is so very representa- 
tive, but do you know, I just feel that if 
Chrissy can’t get the real admiration and 


liking of those boys after working with 
them a day, the whole case of the Etheis and 
Paulines and Marys everywhere is lost.” 

Phyllis glanced out the window. “Any- 
how, you've certainly done your best. It's 
up to her now.” 

All morning preparations for the Ten- 
penny sale went forward at a furious rate. 
When Phyllis had gone home, Meg watched 
them alone from the kitchen windows which 
overlooked the backyard and from the hall 
door which faced down Walnut Street. But 
gradually Chrissy became a more prominent 
figure in the activities. Chrissy in triumph 
produced a dime from the corner of her 
pocket and sent Tommy and Spice to the 
store. Dave—sulkily, as Meg recognized— 
followed the direction of her sturdy finger 
into the recesses of the garage. All four, and 
four others watched with reluctant interest 
while she crouched in a very awkward and 
painstaking position over a row of little 
dark things laid out on a paper. 

“What's on?’’ Meg asked, when Chrissy 
came in to wash her hands at the sink. 

“Paintin’ tenpenny nails,” answered 
Chrissy. “You know the gang. That's their 
emblem, kind of. Well, I'm paintin’ ‘em 
red. Dave's father had red paint for the 
swing, that’s why. It shows up grand, 
though. We're every one of us goin’ to 
wear ‘em for the sale! Every one of us!” 

“You, too, of course,” nodded Meg. | 
“Have they made you a member?” 

‘““Member!"’ Chrissy straightened up and 
stared, then went on scrubbing. “No, it's 
a boys’ gang. Girls don’t have ‘em. It's boys 
that do everything. But they say I can wear 
a red nail this afternoon. I guess because I 
thought of it.’ 

“Well, I should hope so,” 
Meg. 

Linny West came tearing into the kitchen, 
with a tenpenny nail smudging the front 
of his blue overalls a very brilliant and 
pasty red. 

“Hey!” he puffed. “Hey, you! Dave says 
come out and paint another nail. They’s got 
to be one for Dorothy Small.”’ 

“Gracious,” Chrissy agreed, 
got her.” 

Linny rushed out again. 

“Dorothy Small?’ inquired Meg grimly. 

“Uh-huh,” answered Chrissy. ‘They're 
goin’ to have her to wait on the counters. 
She's got an apron with white ruffles on.” 


exclaimed 


I ‘most for- 


“T'll make you one. You wait on their | 


counters,” cried Meg. 
“Gracious, no,” said Chrissy. ‘Mr. Au- 
brey’s goin’ to let us have a case of ice 


cream up from the store, and sell cones. 
I'm goin’ to stay down in the cellar and 
‘tend that. Scoop it up, you know.” 

Meg swallowed down her wrath. 

“After all,’ she told herself as she gave 
the upholstered chairs a more than usually 
thorough brushing, “I can’t stop their hav- 
ing Dorothy, too. It wouldn't be fair to 
keep the Dorothys out of things. It’s up to 
Chrissy now.” 


Next month: Chrissy gets the chance to 
prove the value of brains and sportsman- 
ship over merely curly hair, to Meg’s 
great delight. How she does it makes ex- 
citing reading in the second instalment 
of this two-part story. 





FIRST AID 
FOR BURNS 





FIREMEN know that Unguentine 
| stops the agonizing pain, helps 
heal without an ugly scar. 
Unguentine has 
lished burn remedy of physicians for 
over 40 years. It is used by 8 out of 
10 hospitals. 
* troop leaders, first-aid workers every- 


where, 


thought in burns. 


Ask your druggist for the big red- 
and-yellow tube. Price 50c. 


Free First-Aid Book and Sample 
Write for a copy of our handy first-aid 
book, ‘‘What To Do”’ and sample of 
Unguentine. The Norwich Pharmacal 
Company, Box A-5, Norwich, N. Y. 
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been the estab- 


Doctors, scout-masters, 


Unguentine is the first 


Un ansuentine 
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Opportunity 





b gwd around the corner, per- 
haps, there lives a girl 
who would like to read THE 
AMERICAN GIRL _ regularly. 
Maybe she has read your 
copy or has seen it in the 
school library. Or she may 
have forgotten to renew het 
subscription. 


Speak to her today about a 
subscription to THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL. Take this copy 
with you and show her all 
of the fine things contained 
in your favorite magazine. 
Ask her to let you help her 
subscribe. If she agrees— 
you will earn 40c cash com- 
mission on a one year sub- 
scription, or 70c on a two 
year subscription. More, you 
will earn a free prize which 
you may select from the Earn- 
Your-Own-Club catalog. 


Why not write today to 
Betty Brooks, 570 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
She will.tell you how you 
may earn valuable prizes and 
spending money with very 
little effort. Betty will send 
you complete information and 
sound suggestions to aid you. 
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If You Want to Play Tennis 


(Continued from page 21) <> 


til the ball has bounced. In 


this position you are ready to = 


block a hard shot or to make 
any type of shot for 
which there is time. 
Control cf the shot 
is gained for the 
most part by getting 
the back shoulder 
high and the arm 
out from the body 
before the forward 
motion is begun. Speed de- 
pends on two things: on the 
amount of push from the back 
foot; and on the pull of the 
top part of the body just be- 
fore the ball is hit. 

One should learn to play 
with a minimum of fatigue 
rather than to hit with max- 
imum speed, for reserve 
strength may be needed in a 
long match. 

THE Vo.teEy: Volleying 
should be practiced early—for 
good footwork this is absolute- 
ly essential. Also, it is easier 
to learn to volley in the be- 
‘ginning before you have had time to be- 
come accustomed to play from the back 
court where you have more time between 
shots. The foundation is the same as in 
ground strokes. But it is even more im- 
portant to have the racquet rest in the left 
hand between shots. For here the swing 
back and forward is shorter, and the hit- 
ting muscles need to be fresh for the greater 
demands made on them. There is more 
snap and wrist motion in the volley, and 
the body is used to a lesser degree. Do 
not hurry any shot, but especially not a 
volley. Get your balance and hit from the 
back foot as usual, never reach out for it. 
Hit the ball before your body weight shifts 
—and go with it. 

THE SERVE AND THE SMASH: Every stroke 
whether it is a serve, or a smash, or a 
drive, or a drop shot, a chop, a cut, a volley, 
or a half-volley has the same basis of bal- 
ance and rhythm, and is made by throwing 
the weight onto the back foot, then onto 
the front foot as the ball is hit. There is a 
simple principle to convey in teaching, in 
contrast to technical elaborations, and ques- 
tions of grips, stiff wrists, and follow 
through, all of which make matters too 
involved for beginners. It is a long hard 
task to learn to play without first acquir- 
ing rhythm. 

To serve, one should stand back of the 
service line with the shoulders and racquet 
well up, and the feet on a line with the 
direction the ball is to take. Then to gain 
momentum for the actual hitting, the 
weight is thrown onto the back foot while 
the arms work automatically throwing the 
ball up and the racquet up and back. A 
slight lift to the toe of, the back foot is 
then necessary to start the shift. Neither 
foot must leave the ground, however, as 
this is considered a fault. The racquet must 
go up first before going forward against the 
ball, which must be hit before the front 
foot takes the weight. Practice this well. 

The serve is similar to other strokes ex- 


cept that you have to start 
the ball with your left hand, 
and so must gain momen- 
= tum up in a high plane with 
your racquet supported only 
by your right hand. The best 
way to hold the racquet is 
the one which seems the 
most natural and comfort- 
able when you hit. Swing it 
up and away back so as to 
get plenty of momentum and 
toss the ball high enough to 
give plenty of time to hit 
with perfect balance before 
your weight is shifted to the 
front toes. 

Foot faults can be avoided 
by keeping the toes of the 
left foot on the ground and 
not swinging the other foot 
through until after the 
weight shifts, which should 
be immediately after hitting 
the ball. A foot fault is an 
infringement of the rules, 
and should be considered 
cheating, but many players 
are careless in this respect. 
The server who rushes for- 
ward gains somewhat of an advantage by 
being a step nearer to the net, but in the 
long run I think foot faulters gain nothing 
but a bad reputation. 

The hitting plane for serving is higher 
than for any other shot except the smash 
which should be identical with the serve 
in actual hitting motion. Get someone to 
toss up lobs by the dozen, and place every 
shot you return, working up gradually to 
an ace. Accuracy and timing become easy 
with lots of practice. 

THE FOREHAND: Stand erect, the racquet 
held lightly three or four inches up from 
the end by the right hand, and at the throat 
by the thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand. Step back diagonally to the right onto 
the ball of the right foot, so that a line 
drawn through the feet would make an 
angle of about forty-five degrees with the 
line of the net. Keep the left foot aiming 
in the direction of the shot, and the right 
shoulder and elbow up and out. The left 
hand supports the racquet head and carries 
it well out from the body. 

As soon as it releases the racquet, the 
left hand should be carried on back further 
by the natural rhythm of the body. It should 
then follow the motion of the body in the 
stroke, and act as a balance, until the rac- 
quet comes back to rest in it again. Try the 
motion just described as an exercise to gain 
confidence for proper body balance. 

THE BACKHAND: Stand erect, the racquet 
held above the end lightly by the right hand, 
and at the throat by the thumb and fore- 
finger of the left hand. Step back onto the 
ball of the left foot to your left, at a forty- 
five degree angle with the line of the net, 
keeping the right foot aimed in the direc- 
tion of the shot and the left shoulder and 
elbow high and out from the body. Allow 
your right arm and elbow to swing around 
to the left, low and out, then release the 
left hand, but do not drop it. It follows out 
and back to gain momentum, then follows 
the flight of the racquet, and is ready to 






take its own share of weight after the shot. 

THE Drive: Driving is the usual method 
of exchange of shots, and is made with the 
same fundamental shifting of weight 
whether the shot is backhand or forehand. 
The safest place to hit the ball is about 
waist high, and as I have already said, just 
as the weight is being transferred to the 
front foot. Always have the right shoulder 
high and free, so that the right arm with the 
racquet will go up and out automatically 
as you move to the right. The left hand is 
holding the racquet at the throat. 

When the right foot is at its final place, 
then the right arm with the racquet will 
continue on back and out and the momen- 
tum for the forward swing will come—as 
it should in the case of every shot, from a 
push by the right foot. This push eliminates 
the need of pulling with the shoulder and 
arm, and tends to give perfect balance. Thus 
the power behind each shot is distributed 
and allows the top part of the body plenty 
of leeway for change of direction or speed 
before the weight reaches the front foot. 


Position 


After the ball has been put into play, the 
first position on the court, when receiving, 
is near the center, or in doubles the center 
of your territory—that is, the center from 
side to side; half way between the net and 
the service line, or nearer, for volleys; and 
at the base line or back of it for ground 
strokes. As to the position of the feet: they 
should be so placed as to throw the weight 
onto the proper foot for a quick start. 

Drive the first ball deep, unless you are 
perfectly set for it. Angle the second one, 
if you are in good position waiting to hit. 
It is always easier, by the way, to volley or 
drive a ball in the direction from which it 
has come unless you are set perfectly for 
an angle or kill shot. 

If a player has a hard deep serve, stand 
well back of the base line, as the greater 
distance gives more time to get in position 
to return a fast ball. Try to be in the line 
of direction from which the ball is coming. 
It is a great advantage, of course, to return 
some serves with a drop shot just over the 
net. To do this stand as near the service 
line as possible in order to shorten the dis- 
tance the ball has to travel and the time the 
opponent has to reach it. 

After serving, one should get as near the 
center of the court, near the base line, as 
possible, and be prepared to go to the spot 
where the return is coming. By watching 
carefully, one can often tell where the ball 
is to be placed, and can get a very quick 
start in the right direction. By being aggres- 
sive and decisive on returns, try to get to 
the net position, which is approximately on 
the center line half way between the net 
and the service line. From there it is easy to 
go nearer the net for hard volleys, and back 
for high shots. 


Tactics 


In rallying before a match, always size 
up your opponent. Give her plenty of 
chance to hit every kind of ball and watch 
her reaction to each one. Warm up slowly. 
But keep alert. (Continued on page 48) 
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Little Eva 


(Continued from page 14) 

her two mounts ready and she leaped on 
Topaz to ride over. As soon as the track 
was Cleared she rode on. For the first time 
she felt nervous, trembly inside, unsure of 
herself. It took all her skill to hold Topaz 
back, to quicken the pace of the tired 
Pal o' Mine. 

It seemed to her that the cheers of the 
grandstand were more perfunctory—and cer- 
tainly her answering smile was stiff. 

The minute her number was finished she 
hurried back to camp. Kip O'Malley was 
still sitting there in the blotch of shade 
from the mess wagon. He looked palely 
wan from his long, jogging ride in the hot 
sun, and the heavily wrapped bandage was 
seeped in blood. 

And the stage coach number with Kip 
in the driver's seat was next! 

“Listen here, me lad,” said Em, “you 
shouldn't hold reins in that hand—and 
even Kip O'Malley can’t handle a long 
whip and the ribbons with one hand. I'll 
just drive the old stage.” 

“But there’s six horses, Em, and they 
get pretty skittish and proddy with all the 
fake shooting and yelling.” 

“Why, man,” Em scoffed, “I used to sit 
up in my baby buggy and drive six horses 
when I wanted to get any place. You've 
tidden about thirty-five miles in the sun 
and alkali dust. You just sit there and rest 
up a little for the broncobusting. Little Eva, 
I'd say, demands undivided attention.” 

Em laughed excitedly as she donned the 
loud purple plaid shirt of the stage driver 
and the leather chaps. She pulled on the 
high boots which were almost twice too 
big for her. She fastened on the black 
moustache, wadded her short brown hair 
under the John B. Stetson hat. 

“Now hush,” she said as Kip once more 
remonstrated. She climbed to the high seat, 
braced herself with one substantial boot, 
and flourished the lines. She smiled down at 
Kip, hoping to lighten the tense worry in 
his dark eyes. “Honest, Kip, I see that 

blig” chocolate cake getting nearer and 
nearer. And I'll be yelling for you to stick 
to Little Eva through thick and thin.” 

Kip grinned back at her. 

Em flicked the reins over the six horses 
and they started with a lurching jerk. Two 
youngsters slid back the wide gate onto 
the track for the bumping stage coach. 

Say, mister,” one said admiringly, “you 
sure look like a tough hombre with all them 
guns in your belt.” 

“You tell ‘em, sonny,’ Em answered, 
deepening her voice. “I shoot ‘em down so 
fast I get writer's cramp.” 

She stopped just inside the gate to pick 
up her passengers. The red-haired girl steer 
roper wore a faded blue calico and on her 
lap she held very tenderly a blanketed 
bundle. She had to hold it firmly as well as 
tenderly for Lily's white pup wriggled 
within. Long-whiskered and _ long-coated 
citizens of the early pioneer days climbed 
in—the freshly-shaved Pinto Jones among 
them. 

Em smiled to herself to see how Pinto 
managed to sit next to Wyoming Lily, who 
wore a curly white wig and an unsteady 
bustle. 

A crack of the whip and the creaking. 
rattling stage was (Continued on page 38) 
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(Continued from page 37) 
off. The crowds cheered at sight of the old 
relic and Em, not daring to take off her hat, 
flourished her whip in salute. 

But before they had traversed half the 
track, the Indians on their spotted ponies 
gave chase with wild war whoops and fly- 
ing arrows. Em wielded the long whip 
which sent the six horses into a mad gallop, 
swaying the coach from side to side. But 
the Indians soon caught up with it. 

One of the Indians jumped from his pony 
and pulled himself up to the driver's high 
seat. One blow and Em went rolling to the 
bottom. “He must think this is the real 
thing,” Em grumbled resentfully, for as she 
fell in the narrow space, her head grazed 
the sharp corner. 

She could hear the loud shrieks of the 
girls mixed with their shrill giggles as the 
Indians dragged them out by the hair. 
“Don’t pull so hard,” Lily screamed, ‘or 
it'll come clear off.” And, through the 
pandemonium, Em heard the delighted roar 
from the audience and knew that the Indian 
had pulled too hard and that the white- 
haired scalp of Lily had come off. 

The Indian, who had knocked Em off the 
seat, bent over her. He jerked from his belt 
short lengths of rope and proceeded to tie 
her methodically and tightly. 

“You don't need to tie me really,” she 
tried to shout through the moustache which 
was far out of place now. But, without a 
flicker of expression, the Indian went on 
binding her wrists and then her ankles in 
a very businesslike manner. The Indians 
were all so thickly besmeared with war 
paint and hung with feathers that no one 
could distinguish one from another. But 
Em noted that on the foot of this one was 
a torn moccasin which had been mended 
with pink crochet thread. 

Then louder cheering from the grand 
stands! The cowboys were racing to the 
rescue. Em had taken part in this act so 
often that she could visualize just what was 
happening. The cowboys would chase off 
the Indians with their fire-spitting, though 
harmless guns. Then they would rescue the 
victims, lifting the girls onto their plung- 
ing, prancing horses. Then one of the cow- 
boys would jump into the stage and drive it 
off the track. 

“Thank goodness, I'll soon 
rescuer!” Em thought. 

She knew it would be useless to call now. 
With the yelling and rumbling of the 
creaky coach no one would ever hear. Ah, 
here was her cowboy rescuer! She felt the 
swaying weight of the cowboy as he leaped 
in, climbed to the seat. 

And then—whether intentional or not— 


have a 
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a heavy tarpaulin which had been folded 
on the seat, was dropped over her. She 
struggled to shake it off, but it was heavy 
and her hands were tied together. 

The clapping and cheering were fading 
away now. The stage was being driven back 
toward the equipment shed behind the out- 
law horse corral. Well, when the driver 
got in there where it was not so noisy, she 
would make him hear her. The stage coach 
stopped. It took only a minute or so to 
unhook the horses, turn them over to some 
of the helpers. “I'll put this old wreck 
away,” she heard a voice say. “You take 
the horses to the barns.” 

Em could feel the old stage coach being 
pulled into the shed. Oh, to get those ropes 
off her wrists, for even through the heavy 
gloves, they were chafing and cutting into 
her flesh! She could hear the heavy breath- 
ing of the person who was maneuvering 
the coach into position. 

She wished she could see who it was but 
with the tarpaulin covering her, she could 
not see a thing. Now the motion ceased. 
She heard the footsteps coming from the 
shafts around to the back. 

Now—Em made a great effort! She 
called or tried to call as loud as she could. 
A queer sound it made, what with matted 
moustaches and tarpaulin muffling the 
sound. Something like the strangling bawl 
of a calf under the branding iron, some- 
thing like the bleat of a ewe sheep grabbed 
for shearing! But at least it was audible— 
Em was sure of that. 

But the person passed on. He hesitated 
only once. As he squeezed through the nar- 
row passage between the vehicle and the 
wall, something caught on the fastening of 
the stage door. Em heard the rip of cloth 
and a muttered exclamation. Then he hur- 
ried out. He closed the doors behind him, 
bolted them from the outside. 

Em’s irritation and discomfort gave way 
to alarm. The driver knew she was here. 
And he intended her to stay here! But why ? 
No one knew that she, Em Deneen, was 
driving the stage. Kip O'Malley had al- 
ways driven the six-horse hitch on the stage 
coach. 

Her head ached thumpingly. She was al- 
most suffocating under the tarpaulin. She 
could feel the perspiration wetting her hair. 
The Stetson was still on her throbbing head. 

But she mustn't let go herself. She started 
kicking. The boots had been so big—yes, 
sure enough she could, by kicking and 
squirming and wriggling, pull her feet out 
of them. But each effort hurt her wrists. If 
only she could get some air! There—the 
boots were off! 

Through her muffling covering, she could 
hear the loud yelling and calling back and 
forth of the cowboys. Why, this was the 
broncobusting number! Perhaps Kip was 
out there now, ready to climb on the pre- 
carious back of Little Eva. She had ex- 
pected to be on the fence watching it. 

Well, now that her feet were free, per- 
haps she could wriggle to the back of the 
coach. Slowly, inch by inch, she did. When 
she finally reached the back of it, she 
struggled to sit up—— 

Ah, the tarpaulin partly dropped from 
her. Now that she could breathe—she 
would be all right. But she was not. 
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Throtgh a dizzy sickness she felt a quick 
pounding in her ears, and shreds of black 
swayed before her eyes 

Was that extra loud cheering, or was 
that just some more of the tin pans in her 
ears? Then—she wasn’t sure for her head 
was slumping forward—she seemed to hear 
the pounding of a horse’s hoofs, and yells 
of “Stop her! Stop her!’ There was the 
crashing impact of a heavy body, the rend- 
ing of wood Simultaneously Em felt 
a flash of sunlight, a rush of fresh air. 

Through the zigzag of black and gray 
before her eyes, she saw a grim and de- 
termined Kip O'Malley atop the maddened 
black mare, Little Eva. Little Eva had 
crashed against the door of the shed, so that 
it hung half open. In a few seconds several 
cowboys dashed up, and caught the mare. 

‘“‘Doggoned lucky for you, Kip,” panted 
one of them, “that Little Eva did her 
buckin’ before she took a notion to bolt 
the whole show.” 

Kip slid from the snorting horse. Then 
he saw the pale and starey-eyed Em slumped 
against the back of the old stage coach. 

‘Man alive, Em—what you doin’ here?” 

“It's too deep for me,” she answered. 

Pinto Jones came loping across the 
arena, panting and yelling. “Kip, you dog- 
goned old cockle-burr, don’t you hear the 
crowds cheerin’ for you? After the way 
Little Eva cavorted under you, you've got 
the championship all tied up in pink 
ribbon. Get out there and show your blithe 
and smilin’ countenance.” 

Em's hands helped push Kip forward to 
bow to that mad cheering. Pinto was mum- 
bling all the while he untied the ropes on 
her wrists. “I guess I can put two and two 
together, if I am a bow-legged saddle 
warmer. I can sabe now why Foxy Miller 
looked so dumbfounded when he saw Kip 
O'Malley saunter forth to climb on Little 
Eva. Foxy had gone to lots of pains to 
spread a tale around that Kip was scared 
stiff after drawin’ Little Eva and that he'd 
never show up.” 

Just then Kip O'Malley returned bearing 
a huge glass of pink ice cream and marsh- 
mallow syrup. “Try gettin’ on the outside 
of this,” he said kindly. “You look pretty 
tuckered out. Then it'll be about time fer 
you to go out and bow yourself. You didn’t 
win first prize in the exhibition riding, but 
you did win second.” 

“Hurrah for the Flyin’ Crow,” yelled 
Pinto Jones. 

Em looked up to see Foxy Miller com- 
ing toward the old equipment shed. Per- 
haps his curiosity had got the better of him 
and he wanted to see just who had been 
under the tarpaulin. 

Em giggled impishly, and all the un- 
easiness, the worry dropped from her. “I 
guess you came to congratulate us, didn’t 
you, Foxy?” she asked. She slipped around 
and picked up the tiny bit of polka-dotted 
shirt that still clung to the stage door 
handle. “Or maybe you were looking for 
this?” 

Foxy's face turned an odd purple at sight 
of that little remnant of goods. Kip started 
toward him with a growl but Em held him 
back. “Don’t go mussing up his face again, 
Kip. You must save your strength to carry 
that heavy saddle back to the Flying Crow.” 
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The Hoodooed Inn 


(Continued from page 24) 


wppose it has to do with the rhyme?” | 


I haven't an idea!” replied Pan. 


“You're like me,” came in a drowsy 


voice from Avis. 
Listen, I'll translate,” said Julia. 

St. Nicholas, good holy man, 

Put your handsomest mantle on! 

Likewise ride to Albany, 

From Albany to Spain, 

From Spain to Orange, 

And bring the children something— 

Nuts from Muscat; 

Apples from Orange; 

Plums from Spain; pears from this 
cedar tree— 

St. Nicholas will come. 


Of course, ‘veertjes’ instead of ‘peerties’ 
may be a mistake.” 

Just an old nursery rhyme,” 

“The last shall be first, and the first 
last.’ Where’s a pencil? I have an idea!” 
said Julia. 

Pan was nearly dressed when she heard 
Julia talking to herself: 
line be so much longer than the others? Let 
me run some of the words together.” 
mumbling ensued. Then “Spanje veertjes.” 


That seemed to be what she said. “Oh, | 


Pan!” 

Yes?” 

"Spanjeveerties,” said Julia again, ob- 
liviously. “In the verse, I know, the line 
stops after ‘Spanje’ and a new one begins. 
Those lines are run together here for some 
reason. Doesn't it remind you of anything?” 

Only of a man named Everts who lives 
said Pan. 

“Does he belong to an old family?” asked 
Julia alertly. 

‘Yes, his grandfather used to team for 
the glassworks, he said.” 

“Oh, I see!’ cried Julia. “ ‘Eveert.’ That's 
why the two lines are run together and 
why the word that should be ‘peertjes’ is 
written ‘veertjes.’ Don't you see—'‘Eveert’ 
s almost like ‘Evert.’ Girls, my hunch is 
right, I do believe.” 

But just then they were summoned to 
breakfast, where they met the housekeeper- 
chaperon, Mrs. West. 

For some reason or other Avis decided 
not to go back to the lake at once, and in 
the evening the girls went with Mrs. West 


near us,” 


to a picture. The film was exciting. After an | 
especially tense bit Pan murmured some | 


comment to Avis. There was no answer. 
She turned to see that the two seats were 
vacant. A little later an usher came down 
the aisle and handed her a note. 

“Your friend said to give that to you.” 


It was too dark to read it, but the film | 


was nearly finished. 

Where did the other girls go?” asked 
Mrs. West. 

“I don’t know.” 

In the lobby Pan read the note. 


We're not so rude as we seem. There 
is something I simply must do, and I 
made Avis come along since I didn’t 
want to take you away from the film. 
Tell Mrs. West not to worry about us, 
even though we should be a little late 
coming home. Judy. 


“I don't think it's at all a nice way for 
Miss Julia to (Continued on page 42) 


said Avis. 


“Why should one | 


A low | 
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From tennis dub 


to cup winner 
... these training hints helped her 


we touch. The Life Extension Institute 
lists 27 diseases hands may spread. That's 
why athletes prefer Lifebuoy—why it’s the 
choice of millions! Lifebuoy’s penetrating 
lather removes not only dirt, but germs as 
well. A real health safeguard! 


wat lightning speed! She covers the 

court like a flying streak ... What 
strength and stamina! Those powerful 
drives simply sing over the net! 


And only last term they laughed when 
Mary announced she was out to make the 
tennis team. It did seem impossible then! 
She couldn’t last a single set. Good form 
but no strength. No vitality. Health way 
below par. 


Freshens complexions 


Use Lifebuoy’s rich, stimulating lather for 
deep-pore cleansing. How glowing, vital, 
attractive your skin will become! You can 
tell by its extra-clean, quickly-vanishing 
scent that Lifebuoy is different / It deodor- 
izes and purifies pores. Checks “B.O.” 


But what a difference now! All because 
she adopted the system of training used by 
star athletes. Early to bed. Careful of her 
diet. Exercised regularly. One rule she 
practiced religiously was: Wash hands often 
—always beforemeals—with Lifebuoy Health 
Soap. The Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart helped 


her remember. 


Be peppy—active— full of life and fun. 
Start training now for the sports you love. 
Send for the Lifebuoy Wash-Up Chart to 
jog your memory on that important health 
rule—cleaner hands. Mail coupon below 
for the Chart and trial-size cake of Lifebuoy 
Soap—FREE. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH SOAP e 


Clean hands are so important! Hands 
pick up germs from practically everything 
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New Books for May Days 


ME—a morning in May. SCENE—a 

kitchen, cluttered with picnic lunches 
and transfigured by the Maypole whose flut- 
tering streamers have an irresistible attrac- 
tion for small buttery fingers. CHARACTERS— 
your younger brothers and sisters, also your 
neighbors, running in and out in their crépe 
paper costumes and asking whether it isn't 
time to start yet. 

Finally it really is time. The King and 
Queen of the May, resplendent under their 
gilt paper crowns, followed by their rain- 
bow-hued Court are off on their annual May 
party. You and mother and cook, alternating 
between sighs of relief that the sun is shin- 
ing, and giggles over the fat legs of the sol- 
emn king, sweep up waxed paper and bits 
of colored crépe and nibble at the remnants 
of hard boiled eggs. Mother goes off to those 
mysterious mother concerns so unending and 
so absorbing, cook waters the geranium and 
tells you to run along now or “you won't 
get no pie for dinner’—and you? You have 
so many things you could do, you just can’t 
make up your mind which to choose. In a 
few days you and some of the girls are going 
off on your own May party, perhaps no gilt 
crowns Or paper dresses at this stage of your 
life, but one of those walks through woods 
or countryside without which one can 
imagine neither a city nor a country May. 

One of the loveliest and most inspiring 
books either to take along on such an oc- 
casion or to read in preparation or reminis- 
cence of it is Nature Rambles—Spring by 
Oliver P. Medsger (Frederick Warne and 
Company). The array of nature books is 
unending and fascinating, but this new- 
comer possesses a charm and an informality 
sure to make an instant appeal to you. The 
author, as we are told in the introduction 
by Dr. Fisher of the Museum of Natural 
History in New York City, has been both 
a high school and college teacher of natural 
history, and a nature leader in summer 
camps. He himself tells us that he received 
his first impetus for his life work from the 
brook near his boyhood home, in which he 
fished and swam, but which was to him far 
more than the old swimmin’ hole of many 
boys’ experiences. 

He directs our attention not only to the 
brook on our spring walk, for example, but 
to the mud on the banks of the brook, on 
which he detects the tracks of animals— 
raccoon, mink, whichever may have passed 
there. Thence to the various fishes and in- 
sects in its waters, to the marsh marigolds, 
yellow adder’s tongue and fawn lilies grow- 
ing on its banks, all beautifully illustrated 
in color, even to the stones over which we 
are wading, sometimes covered with foun- 
tain moss and with ‘‘water pennies’’ clinging 
to their undersides. This charming roving 
method is used throughout the book. We are 
introduced to nature in endless phases, to 
the trees not only as trees but as vantage 
points from which to observe rocky ledges 
with columbines, mosses and lichens, Brer 
Rabbit scuttling into the briar patch, the 
White-footed Mouse depositing its seed- 
store, butterflies drifting past, and birds 
mating and nesting in the branches. 


By SOPHIE L. GOLDSMITH 
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Birds flutter throughout these delightful 
pages, their songs interpreted by various 
other nature lovers. For example, to Thoreau 
the song of the song sparrow sounded like 
‘Maids, Maids, Maids, Bring your tea ket- 
tle, ettle, ettle,”” whereas to Henry Van Dyke 





it said, ‘Sweet-sweet-sweet—very merry 
cheer.” The difference in interpretation is 
just an instance of what Mr. Medsger’s book 
proves conclusively, if any proof be needed 
—the varying and endless appeal of the 
simplest things we see on our walks. Birds 
and their songs having played, perhaps un- 
consciously, a major réle in this book—if 
we are or have become especially interested 
in them there—here are two books espe- 
cially about birds which make a similar in- 
formal appeal——though not so varied. 

Birds You Should Know by Thornton W. 
Burgess (Little, Brown) is one of those 
tiny black leather books with bird pictures 
and descriptions on each page, without 
which we cannot imagine a summer. Its 
illustrations are not nearly so beautiful as 
those in Nature Rambles, but they are 
adequate for their purpose, and the descrip- 
tions of the various birds are as graphic 
and lively as we should expect from their 
famous author. One of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the book is the fact that, at the 
end of each bird-description, there is a single 
line in heavy black type giving the chief 
distinguishing mark of the bird, whereby 
we shall readily identify him. 

Wild Wings by Julie Closson Kenly 
(Appleton) succeeds in dramatizing bird 
life and animals to a most interesting degree. 
We are familiar with Mrs. Kenly’s enthu- 
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siastic and sparkling work from our reading 
of The. Astonishing Ant and Green Magic. 
She has a faculty of investing her insect 
and animal friends with human appeal, and 
of giving at the same time interesting and 
valuable information. There are amusing 
comments on bird-manners, the cedar wax- 
wing, for example, being cited as the “'per- 
fect gentleman’; on bird-jealousy—ordinary 
bird neighbors, as well as rats and chip. 
munks, envy the power of the California 
woodpecker when he packs acorns away in 
tree trunks by boring holes with his un- 
usually strong bill; even on bird-ferocity— 
the mention of the owl and the black cat 
fighting at night being a regular Hallowe'en 
interlude. Extremely interesting are the com- 
ments on the music of the birds which, as 
the author tells, constitute “sounds that 
range all the way from the grunts and hisses 
of the vultures when disturbed at their 
dreadful dinners, to the gold and silver 
trills of mocking birds. Nor are songs the 
only bird way of expressing themselves, for 
they have distinctive calls and notes by 
which they show their anger, fear, curiosity 
and, in some cases, by which they give their 
flying signals or call attention to something 
they wish their friends or family to notice.” 
A German mythological hero named Sieg- 
fried made similar discoveries—we think he 
and Mrs. Kenly must have much in common. 

Among the story books which give the 
feeling of early spring is one about animals, 
that I have waited several months to in- 
troduce to you. The Twin Grizzlies of 
Admiralty Island by John M. Holzworth 
(Lippincott) appeared in the fall, but its 
first chapters, introducing us to a mother 
bear and her two cubs in the early spring, 
brought to us so vividly the feel of spring 
forests that we could not resist suggesting 
it to you when that time came. We can 
hear the ingratiating trio shuffling its way 
over the dead leaves as we write now. Rarely 
have there been more appealing bits of 
shaggy fur than those which compose the 
twin baby bears. Sister's narrow escape 
from drowning and the tragic death of the 
mother bear are breathless narratives indeed. 

A very different type of animal book is 
Cat Tales by Daty Healy (Scribner). The 
cat being a favorite animal of so many 
folk, you may be interested to see what a 
role she has played in folk lore and in 
imaginative literature. Though this volume 
is in the nature of a picture book, and 
would therefore naturally be relegated to 
your younger sisters, still the subject is 
interestingly handled, and some of the 
stories, such as “How the Manx Cat Lost 
Her Tail,” are so amusingly brief that they 
would make good campfire stories. 

The Mounted Falcon by Fjeril Hess 
(Macmillan) is a story of the constructive 
and enthusiastic work done by Lynn Garrow 
when she is summoned by Dr. Alice Masaryk 
to become a member of an American unit 
doing relief work in Prague. All of us 
remember Lynn’s dash and _ resourcefulness 
as she galloped through the pages of Miss 
Hess’s other book, Buckaroo. She has lost 
neither. It isn’t every girl who can play 
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basketball in Czechoslovakia, but the mas- 
tery of a new language is a mere detail for 
Lynn. Her special forte is the revitalization, 
by her boundless energy, of the girls whose 
lives and opportunities have been so limited 
and so different from her own. We hear 
the deafening but inspiring clatter of con- 
versation at the community dinner table in 
the romantic Czech castle headquarters; we 
share the ardors of camping with eager but 
inexperienced tenderfeet, and when Lynn is 
made a member of the crack troop of 
mounted “Falcons” and sings folk songs 
to none other than President Masaryk and 
his daughter Alice, we are impressed but 
not at all surprised. It is a book charged 
with the dynamic energy of a girl who can 
make her own living and give otheg girls a 
helping hand at the same time—a charac- 
teristic we also noted in Cynthia, of The 
Careers of Cynthia and one in which you 
will be greatly interested. 

A much younger girl, and one whose 
outlook and period is as different as possible 
from that of Lynn, we meet in Rosalita by 
Lovell Beall Triggs (Century). When Cal- 
ifornia was ruled by a Mexican governor, 
Rosalita and her beautiful older sister Isabel 
spent much of their time practicing the gay 
duties of girls of their position and period— 
duties far removed from modern ones, so 
ably lived up to by Cynthia and Lynn— 
such as the getting of jobs and making 
them as constructive as possible. Rosalita 
and Isabel had very little to do except to 
make themselves charming—at least as far 
as they are presented to us in this little 
story. Their dances and fiestas are pic- 
turesquely shown, their costumes made par- 
ticularly alluring. Rosalita’s dearest wish 
is for a munequita or doll, and her wish is 
gratified thrillingly and romantically. There 
is a painless kidnaping, more than a hint 
of fiery Spanish romance, and finally wilful 
and defiant little Rosalita is brought safely 
home to the ranch and her anxious family. 

Children of the Soil by Nora Burglon 
(Doubleday) is another book which might 
be enjoyed by your younger sisters, but 
which will almost indubitably appeal to you. 
There is such a happy feeling about this 
simple story of two Scandinavian peasant 
children, who farm and play and go to 
school and grow older in an irresistibly joy- 
ous manner. They seem to make a holiday 
out of every occurrence, and when there is 
a real holiday, the festive feeling is bound- 
less. When mother has a birthday, the whole 
sky looks to Guldklumpen like a great rice 
pudding, and the stars like the raisins in it. 
When Christmas comes, it is beautifully 
described in the chapter called “Yule 
Tomte,” where we are introduced to the 
famous ceremony of St. Lucia and the 
candles, and where the church and the 
party at rich neighbor Liljenkranz are star- 
tlingly vivid. There is an account of a boy 
who cheats in a skiing race which would 
challenge the interest of many a boy; and 
one of a spinning contest, “as if there were 
music in the loom,’ whose outcome re- 
minds us of the famous spelling bee scene 
in our old friend Emmy Lou when Kitty 
McKeogheny almost won the bee—but not 
quite! It is a book exceptionally rich in 
incident and description both, and cannot 
fail to captivate you. 

It is true that such a book, written though 
it is at the beginning about younger chil- 
dren, might lead one to think its strongest 
appeal would be to a younger audience. On 
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this point I confess myself frankly in doubt, 
but there are two books directly addressed 
and intended for girls of from thirteen or 
fourteen to sixteen, about which there is 
no doubt whatever. 

One is Ourselves and the World by 
Frederick E. Lunley and Boyd H. Bode 
(Whittlesey House, McGraw Hill Book 
Company). It is not a book of fiction, 
adventure, or nature study but one about 
that sometimes too absorbing person who 
often appears in the pages of THE AMER- 
ICAN GIRL under the title of “I Am a 
Girl Who ”’. For this is primarily about 
ourselves in all our various guises and dis- 
guises: as we enter the world, look about, 
learn about its other inhabitants whose re- 
frains are also “I Am a Person Who——” 
and study the institutions and organizations 
which teach us to become a part of it. Our 
family, our city, our government, our fath- 
ers’ businesses, our church—all are shown 
to us in relation to our own development 
and part therein. It is a job superbly well 
done and meriting special cheers. 

The other book which is your very own 
and which you will love, laugh over and 
cherish until some eager neighbor insists 
upon borrowing it and you try vainly to 
get it back again, is your old friend Jo Ann. 
She comes to you in book form—and the 
book, by the way, is dedicated to THE 
AMERICAN GIRL, where she first came to 
life—she is the creation not only of her 
original author, Ellis Parker Butler, who in 
a moment of inspiration switched from 
guinea pigs to girls, but of a skilful collabo- 
rator, Louise Andrews Kent, whose Douglas 
of Porcupine is one of our cherished pos- 
sessions. 

Jo Ann—Tomboy by Ellis Parker Butler 
and Louise Andrews Kent (Houghton, 
Mifflin and Junior Literary Guild) now 
turns her cartwheels and tosses her red head 
against a most stimulating Vermont back- 
ground. Her adventures are woven together 
by a skilful and teasing plot, and there is 
many a surprise in store for you even though 
you followed her, as I know you have, 
breathlessly through her appearances in the 
pages of THE AMERICAN GIRL. Bless that 
girl—if she could only stand still long 
enough to accept a blessing. But she won't 
—there she goes down those steps at least 
three at a time, on her way to plan some 
new and hilarious deviltry with Tommy 
Bassick and Wicky. Good luck to her! You 
who are fortunate enough to know her have 
good luck already! 

Wanton Mally by Booth Tarkington 
(Doubleday Doran) has the dash and the 
constant motion of the true teller of tales. 
It is the story of a young French nobleman 
who comes to London in search of adven- 
ture, and who is introduced to it in the 
person of “Meestress Jeeny Feelmotte”—a 
person of whom it is said, “One reason she 
is not married is that the only husband she 
could consider would be Master Satan, and 
she knows him well but finds him too 
decorous”. She leads her friends into peril- 
ous paths, and the story of how one of her 
greatest admirers is converted to the Quaker 
faith, of her angry incredulity, and of her 
test of him, makes the kind of read-it-at-one- 
sitting book which only a master hand at 
tale telling can give to us. 

Here you have had assembled for you a 
representative group of books for every mood 
of that beguiling month called May—books 
to dip into, to cherish, to browse among. 














LYNN GARROW AGAIN! Here 
she rides out of the castle gate in 
Prague, dressed in the uniform of 


. the crack troop of mounted Sokols 


of the Czechoslovak republic. You 
remember her riding in“Buckaroo” 
—it leads her to this exciting ad- 
venture in Europe. She is now a 
“Mounted Falcon.” 


A new book by Fjeril Hess, of your 
own Girl Scout organization, is an 
event for all Girl Scouts. This book 
will appeal to older girls for two 
more reasons: it is a fine job story, 
and it is a delightful love story. 
Don’t miss THe Mountep FAatcon. 
By Fjeril Hess. Many pictures by 
Edward Caswell. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Ready in April. 
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The Hoodooed Inn 


(Continued from page 39) 
act,"” Mrs. West exclaimed in a vexed voice. 

As they had attended the first show, it 
was only a little past nine when they 
reached the house. Mrs. West went up- 
stairs. Pan sat down in the living room 
to wait. 

The front door opened. Pan jumped up, 
thinking her friends had come. She nearly 
collided with six feet of gray flannel. 

“I beg your pardon!” said a deep, sur- 
prised voice. “Is Judy in?” 

The lamplight, softly shaded though it 
was, could not hide the completeness of 
Pan’s astonishment. If Gerry Forsythe, the 
sign painter, wondered how she got here, 
she was marveling no less at his ap- 
pearance. 

“No, she’s out driving.” 

“Oh—well, I just thought I'd stop in. 


I left Ran at the inn a little while ago. ° 


He thought you were there.” 

“Did he? I'm visiting here for a while.” 

“You left word for him, of course? He 
has something special to tell you.” 

“No, I didn’t leave word.” 

‘*But—he'll be worried. Hadn't you better 
telephone him?” 

“Hadn't you better give a course of lec- 
tures on ‘Doing the Right Thing?” re- 
torted Pan hotly. 

He colored to the hairline. 

“You needn't rub it in that you don't 
like me. I know it well enough,” he said 
impulsively. “But you don’t have to take 
it out on Ran. That's what gets me! I 
don’t see how a girl who looks as nice as 
you can treat her young brother so.” 

“Wait! How dare you talk to me like 
that!’ cried Pan. “It wasn’t a grouch. Any- 
body would have been angry at what Ran 
did. As for his being a good kid, he used 
to be before he knew you, but now he’s 
completely changed. He loafs around while 
1 work, and then—and then he goes and 
sells my glass bowl re 

“What do you mean?” 

“I saw it at the house of a collector who 
had bought it for three hundred dollars. 
And when I spoke about it to Ran, he 
practically acknowledged it.” 

“He didn’t mean to acknowledge any- 
ching of the sort. He said you went up in 
the air about the bowl because, as he 
thought, you'd found it on his table with 
a mess of chemicals in 





Then he seemed to have money for supplies 
all of a sudden. I couldn't understand it.” 
“I lent him that,’ said Gerry Forsythe. 

“You did? He didn’t tell me.” 

Gerry's expression said as plainly as 
words that she had not made it easy for 
Ran to tell her things. 

“But who did take it?” 

“Maybe I've no right to say this, but it 
seems to me I'd suspect Bill Peters before 
I should Ran,” said Gerry dryly. 

“Well, anyway,”” she flashed back, “Ran 
needn't have gone off over night without 
letting me know.” 

“But he left a note in your room.” 

“I never received it.” As she said this, 
Pan remembered that her room had been 
rented, that she hadn't been able to get 
into it. There was a pause. Then she asked, 
with forced politeness, “Will you wait for 
Julia? I suppose she'll be home soon.” 

“No, I'll go on.” 

“Oh, Gerry,” came a voice from up- 
stairs, “is that you? Miss Judy just tele- 
phoned and said something was wrong with 
her car. She's having it attended to at the 
garage in Whispellville. She said not to 
mind if she wasn’t back inside an hour, 
but I do mind.” 

“I'm on my way to Whispellville now, 
Mrs. West,” answered Gerry. “T'll see 
what's wrong and motor her back.” 

“Would you mind if I came along?” 
Pan asked breathlessly, to his surprise. 

“Of course not.” 

She ran upstairs to tell Mrs. West and 
to get a sweater. She hastily picked one up 
from a chair in her room, only to discover 
after she was in Gerry's car that it was 
not her own, but one of Julia’s. But all her 
thoughts were on Ran. 


Did Pan find Ran at the inn or is she still 
baffled in her efforts to carry on? Is it 
true that Waffle Inn is pursued by the un- 
easy spirit of Peter Whispell whose grave- 
stone was carted off—Jud Everts thinks 
so, in the June issue. 


What has happend so far in this story 


Pan Forrest, Ran, her brother, and her 
aunt have just moved into an historic house 
in the Catskills when Mrs. Revell, their 
aunt, is hurt in an automobile accident. Mr. 

Forrest has _ left - sev- 





it. He said he sup- 


eral days before on an 





posed he oughtn’t to have 
used it for that, but he 
couldn’t find anything 
else just at the moment 
and he hates to ask the 
Peterses for anything. He 
thought you had sold it 
for three hundred dollars 
and were keeping every 
bit of the money for your- 
self.” 

“He did! Of course I 
wouldn't have been such 
a pig. I want to get this 
straight. He acted so 
queerly. I saw him leave 
the news shop in the vil- 
lage just after the dealer 
who had sold it to the 
collector had been there. 








exploring trip to the 
wilds of South America. 

Mrs. Revell will have 
to remain in a sanatorium 
for several months, the 
doctors say, and must not 
be worried, and the two 
young Forrests are left at 
home with a large house, 
two newly engaged ser- 
vants and very little mon- 
ey to live on, since Mrs. 
Revell’s financial affairs 
prove to be in bad shape. 
Mrs. Peters, the new cook 
suggests that her son, 
and the Forrests open the 
house as an inn, and for 
want of a better solution 
to their problem, Pan 





consents. Ran, however, is against the plan. 

One morning when Pan is dusting she 
comes across a diary kept by Frony New- 
kirk, a girl bound out in 1809 to Peter 
Whispell, original owner of the property. 

The first customers of the new inn are 
two girls, one of whom, Judy Cockburn, 
tries to buy from Pan an old blue glass 
bowl that Pan has found in the cellar. 

Mrs. Peters and William decide to lay 
out an archery green on the site of an old 
graveyard on the property. The Forrests 
remonstrate, but the Peters employ Jud 
Everts, a villager, to go ahead with the 
work. ° 

One evening a few days later Avis Bruyn, 
the other of the new inn’s first customers, 
and her mother stop at the inn. Just as 
they drive on to the property Jud Everts 
tells them he won't go near the archery 
again—that on old Peter Whispell’s tomb- 
stone a skull and crossbones gleams in 
green fire! 

Soon after that a dealer in antiques visits 
the inn and offers Pan fifteen dollars for her 
blue bowl. She has to refuse, since she has 
promised Judy Cockburn not to sell it 
without letting her know. Pan hides the 
precious bowl in Ran’s room. That same 
day she finds out that the furniture Mrs. 
Peters is selling is far from antique. 

The next day she goes to the village on 
an errand and there meets Ran coming 
away from a news shop and looking very 
disturbed to see her. He discourages her 
from entering the shop to buy a paper, tell- 
ing her that he has one with him which 
she can read. When she gets ready to read 
it, however, Pan finds that an article has 
been clipped from the front page! She asks 
Ran about his mysterious clipping and he 
tells her vaguely that it is ‘something about 
science.” 

Ran has contracted a friendship with 
Gerry Forsythe whom Pan particularly dis- 
likes. He is not at home when Pan decides 
to join the Bruyns on a trip to Albany for 
an appraisal of her blue bowl—even though 
she has no bowl to show. It has dis- 
appeared. 

Just a few minutes before Pan's motor 
drive to Albany, Mrs. Peters discharges her 
because she has refused to say the fake 
antiques are real. 

In Albany Pan finds out that her bowl 
was sold for three hundred dollars by the 
antique dealer to Mr. Lockwood, a collector 
of Early American glass. 

On her return to the inn Pan finds that 
Ran has gone off on a motor trip with 
Gerry Forsythe—at least so Mrs. Peters in- 
forms her. Ran gone. Her bowl gone. Is 
there a connection between the two? Wil- 
liam, the houseboy, leads Pan to assume 
that Ran may know something definite 
about the bowl’s disappearance. 

Then ill luck tumbles down upon Pan: 
Julia Cockburn becomes furious when she 
hears that Mr. Lockwood has the bow! she 
coveted; Mrs. Peters turns Pan out of her 
own room which, in her few hours’ absence 
in Albany, she rents to a tourist; Pan is 
accused of the theft of fifteen dollars and 
a gold pin by the woman tourist; she is 
finally locked in her room by Mrs. Peters— 
without food, without any means of com- 
municating with the outside world. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


now left on the street. Winnie found her- 
self hoping with might and main that her 
passengers would pass these up. Certainly 
one or two of these families were living 
somewhere else than across the river! 

After the two women had climbed back 
into the boat with some of the choicest of 
the last establishment's belongings, ‘“Theo- 
dore” did not immediately take up his oars. 
Winnie could feel him looking at her, but 
somehow she wasn’t able to meet his gaze. 
She was attempting something extremely 
difficult for her—to hide her feelings. 

‘Now, I wonder,” the man was saying. 
Winnie stiffened herself and tried to ap- 
pear calm. “I wonder if we could ask just 
one more thing of you.” 

“Of course.” She smiled woodenly. 

“It's this way. We left our motor truck 
on the shore across the river. Now, if I 
row us all over to it, would you be too tired 
to row back by yourself?” 

Winnie gazed at the distant hills. Cer- 
tainly, she told herself, she must be mis- 
taken. People who were up to something 
dishonest weren't so friendly and jolly and 
polite. Why should they bother to be so 
nice to her? Still, the horrid idea in her 
head answered, if they were crooked they 
wouldn’t want her to discover it while she 
was within calling distance of other boats. 

But she must answer this man, she re- 
membered. “No, I wouldn't be tired.” 

‘It's five miles at least,” said the older 
woman, 

“Goodness, I can row five miles easily!" 

All her doubts were swept away in a 
flood of friendship. They started out with 
. high spirits, over the several miles of corn- 
field bottomlands. Stroke after stroke, the 
time stretched out. Everybody was tired. 
Nobody spoke. There was nothing to do but 
think. 

There were only two houses out in this 
big lake. They were about a quarter of a 
mile apart on what would ordinarily have 
been the river bank. It was a long hard 
row and the man lost some of his cheerful- 
ness and a lot of his speed before they got 
to the first house. 

The Johnsons lived in this house. It was 
not prosperous looking. Mr. Johnson man- 
aged the corn planting on the part of the | 
bottomlands Winnie's family owned. 

As they neared the house she cried, “Oh, 
look! The Johnsons have forgotten their 
cat! The poor darling! Will you go close so 
I can get it?” 

Theodore didn’t. ‘The boat's pretty 
heavy. You'll have to get it on the way 
back,” 

She was surprised at a new tone in his 
voice, but said nothing. It was going to be 
out of her way to come back down here 
for the poor cat. 

Soon they came near the second house. It 
Was quite pretentious. They were rowing up 
to it—were they actually going to stop here, 
too? They were, and did. They might pass 
up the poor looking Johnson house but this 
was too tempting. 

Then something happened. The blood 
which had been simmering for some time 
without Winnie’s knowledge, came sud- 
denly to the boiling point. It rushed to her 
tace. She shook with anger. Fortunately she 
Was in the bow be- (Continued on page 44) 
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“She Graduates 
in June” 


— WHEN yOu 
ATED? 


Friends crowded around in a 
happy circle. There was that new 
dress . . . flowers . . . the diploma. 
And that feeling of slight bewilder- 
ment at the fuss. 

Suppose someone had said to you, 
“Now that you are older you will 
want to know more of life. So here, 
in this subscription to THe Amert- 
cAN Girt, you will find a gay com- 


GRADU- 


panion and guide to point the way.” 

How you would have appreciated 
that friend’s thoughtfulness! 

Why not create this situation for 
some young friend who graduates 
this June? Why not give her a sub- 
scription to your owri favorite maga- 
zine so that she, too, may know the 
real fun of reading THe AMERICAN 
Girt regularly? 

An eight months’ subscription 
costs only one dollar. Just use the 
coupon on page 37. We will send an 
attractive card stating that you have 
given her a subscription for a grad- 
uation gift. 


@ Give her a subscription to 
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ON WELLFLEET BAY:::+++=+ CAPE CoD. 
An eight weeks’ adventure—each day a 
surprise. Sailing—crew suppers on the 

beach—riding—a Coast Guard drill 
Topsy Turvy day—swimming—crafts 
—dramatics, Girl Scouts, win your 

oe badge. Other badges, too. 





THE NAUTICAL CAMP FOR GIRLS 


Forty girls. Four crews :— 

ages 11 to 18. Midshipmites : 

ages 7 to 10, Tuition reduced 
20% 














to 325. No “extras”. Ad- 
dress:—-Lucile Rogers, 24 
Parkside Road, Provi Ps 


dence, Rhode Island. 


20th Season 





Of course 
BROWNIES GO TO CAMP! | 
Shantywell—Lake Mahopac, N. Y.| 


Two hours by motor from N. Y. City | 
A camp for Girls 6 to 12. Tuition $200.00. Staff | 
of Experienced Girl Scout Leaders. Director—Mrs. 
J. S. Kelly, 1465 Roosevelt Ave., Pelham Manor, | 
New York. Telephone Pelham 0184. | 


CAMP 
SWASTIKA 


Granite Lake, Munsonville, N. H. Girls 7-21 yrs. 
Alt. 1300 ft. Mt. Monadnock region, screened cabins, 
modern sanitation. All sports, riding, trips included 
in $200 season fee. $175 without riding. Inclusive 
fee $100 for girls over 18 years in Councilor Training 
Course. A-k to see camp movies took let 

Mrs. E. E. Hodgdon (former Girl Scout Capt.) 8! 
Corfield St.. Cambridge, Mass. Tel. Porter 5786-W. 






















Merrywold | 


For girls 10-18. Winthrop, Maine 
Real camping in the Maine Woods. Riding 
included in $300 fee. 130-acre playground 
All activities. Trips. Girl Scouting. Limited 
to 30 well recommended girls. For il 
lustrated booklet write Miss Marjorie S. 
Kirk, Director, 320 Berkeley Drive, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 



















Camp Strawderman 


in the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia 

For Girls 8-18. Real Girl Scout camping on a large 
mountain farm, rich in pioneer traditions, in the foot 
hills of the Alleghanies. Horseback riding, swimming 
hiking, handcraft, nature lore. Separate program for 
younger children. Experienced leaders. Rustic cabins 
Reasonable rates. Limited to 48. For information a: 
dress 


Margaret V. Hoffman, Woodstock, Virginia 








Come to 


CAMP ANDREE 
for your vacation 


The National Girl Scout Camp 
at Briarcliff Manor, New York 
is open from July 5 to August 30 
to Girl Scouts 
from 14 to 18 years of age 
Rate: $12.50 per week 


A.G. 2 
To: 


Program Division, Girl Scouts, Inc 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 
Please send me the Camp Andree folder 

for 1933. 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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(Continued from page 43) 
hind Theodore and so gave him no warning 
of his danger. Next moment the younger 
woman came to the window and said some- 
thing in a low excited voice. The man 
stood up. 

“We can’t possibly carry much more,” 
he protested. 

“Oh, yes, we can. Throw that gunnysack 
overboard,” said the woman. “There’s noth- 
ing but junk in it. This stuff is the real 
thing.” 

The man stooped to pick up the heavy 
sack. Winnie watched him out of the cor- 
uer of her eye. He stepped up on the seat 
uf the boat. She drew in a sharp breath. 
But she knew he was very sure-footed. She 
mustn't risk a fizzle. Then he heaved the 
bag to the window sill. It started to topple 
back. He put his knee on the sill to sup- 
port it and clung to the window frame. 

Next instant, with a cry of alarm, he was 
clinging desperately to the window! The 
boat had given a sudden lurch down and 
had swept out from under his foot. There 
he hung, feeling wildly under him for the 
boat. But there was nothing but air. “Hey!” 
he cried. He looked down over his shoulder 
right into Winnie's excited eyes. She had an 
oar in her hand and was deliberately push- 
ing away from the house with it. If he had 
had a hand free he could have caught her. 
But by the time he had pushed the sack 
into the house, she was out of reach. 

“Hand me your oar—quick!"’ he said. 
“You're drifting away.” He was controlling 
his alarm magnificently. 

But Winnie answered with a calm to 
match his. “I’m going back for the cat 
while you're busy here.”’ 

Both women were at the window too 
now. They tried gently, and then as Winnie 
settled to her oars, with more and more ve- 
hemence to make her return. Winnie tried to 
close her ears to their last shouted remarks. 

At first she was trembling 
so with excitement that she 
splashed horribly, but she 
was nearly in the river bed 
here. So the current sup- 
plied the speed. In an in- 
credibly short time she was 
whirling up to the porch 
roof of the Johnson house. 
She must only stop an in- 
stant. Whether those peo- 
ple were guilty or not she 
must tell her father what 
she had done. If they were 
innocent, it would be ter- 
rible to keep them waiting 
out alone here in the flood, marooned. 

The cat came instantly to the window she 
opened. She gasped with delight. It had an 
adorable kitten in its mouth! Winnie took 
it. The cat jumped down, and in a minute 
came back, dangling a second child. Winnie 
took it too, but had no place to put it. 
She looked over the heavily laden boat and 
remembered the basket under the bow seat. 
She got it, then decided to get out and help 
the cat. And no matter how great the need 
for haste, she couldn't leave this little fam- 
ily marooned. 

She took the painter and the basket and 
the two kittens, and climbed out on the 
window sill. Immediately the stern began 
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Ferry Tale 


to swing down stream. When the boat had 
completed the swing, the current caught it. 
It gave a sudden tug. The rope, which she 
held in the same hand with the basket, 
slipped from between her fingers, and the 
boat with a bob of farewell went off down 
the river. 

Winnie leaned on the sill and watched it 
go. It went fast. It got smaller and smaller. 
Then the corner of the house put it out of 
sight. She turned back into the darkening 
room and noticed how weak her knees felt. 
She stood still for a long time, then put the 
kittens in the basket. 

Her father would think the boat had 
sunk—especially if Bill and Rod mentioned 
how heavy the load had been. Her father 
and mother would feel pretty awful. She 
broke into a light perspiration. It was ex- 
asperating not to be able to assure every- 
body that nothing was really wrong. 

Was she so very far from shore? She 
ran to the front windows and climbed out 
onto the porch roof. Miles of yellow water 
graying in the gloom spread in all direc- 
tions. Nobody would ever think of looking 
for her here. She'd better climb up on the 
house roof and make herself as conspicuous 
as possible. 

All the furniture had been jammed into 
the second story rooms. She began by hunt- 
ing out the step ladder and in about half 
an hour was as comfortable as anybody 
could expect to be on a steep roof. She 
was in a large porch rocker which strad- 
dled the ridge pole and leaned back against 
the chimney. It was tied to the chimney 
with clothes line which also made a guard 
strap across the arms of the chair (a pre- 
caution against falling out if she should 
happen to go to sleep). She was wrapped 
in warm blankets and propped with cush- 
ions. On the chimney top behind her was a 
dish pan, and in the pan was a cheerful sig- 
nal fire—a beacon to guide any rescuers. 


A New ConrestT— 


AVE you ever wanted to write a play? If so, 
chance. Watch for the announcement of THE AMERICAN 
GIRL Playwriting Contest and the article on the technique of 
writing plays which will appear in the June issue. Get out your 


quills and inkpots, your foolscap, and your thoughts. Prepare to 


when pens write easily and plots seem eager to 


There was constant kitten-conversation 
coming from the basket on her lap. Im- 
possible to feel lonely. She sat for fifteen 
comfortable minutes and then looked down 
at the food for flood sufferers. Well, that 
was certainly what she was now! She 
grinned at the bran muffins. This was a 
good joke on her. . 

The cat wouldn't eat the ripe olives and 
bran muffins. It would rather starve, Winnie 
noticed. She felt rather ashamed of having 
a weaker will than a cat's. Before the meal 
was over, though, she remembered the 
caviar. Cats liked fish, and caviar would 
have been fish if nobody had interfered. 
Soon the whole party was well fed. 
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Winnie knew now that she had done 
everything possible. She wrapped herself 
up in the blankets with more satisfaction. 
But her mind was not at rest. There was 
a little star shining from the top of one 
of the purple-black hills. She felt sure it 
was shining from her own home—the liv- 
ing room windows. Her father would be 
home soon. Then the excitement would 
start. “Where’s Winnie?” he would ask. 

And not very strange to say this was 
just about what her father was asking at 
that very moment. 

“Where's Winifred?” 

Winnie's mother, after her artificially 
cheerful greeting, turned and busied her- 
self unnecessarily portioning out rhubarb 
into eight glass dishes. Her hand shook a 
little. “Horace has gone back down the 
hill for cigarettes. He said he would look 
around for her and pick her up.” 

“It's pitch dark.” 

“Yes, but it gets dark so suddenly. She's 
probably been too busy to notice it.” Then 
after a minute, “Bill isn't home either, but 
he sent word he was helping trail some 
thieves. There's been a lot of talk about 
them.” 

Winnie's father stood looking at the 
waiting dinner table for a while. Then he 
went out on the front porch to a spot near 
one of the white pillars. He knew just 
where to stand to get the longest view of 
the road home. Mrs. Train knew too— 
she'd been standing there. 

At first he was hopefully startled by a 
small figure running up the steep road. But 
it turned out to be one of his two younger 
sons. Even from that distance, though, any- 
body could see Bobby was coming home 
with news. He started shouting it all in 
one breath on the way from the cut through 
the old cedar hedge. 

“Father, what do you think! Rod Mc- 
Ivers says Winnie’s been rowing the rob- 
bers all over town and is 
helping them get away— 
and he and Uncle Hod are 
chasing them in his row- 
boat—and they've let Bill 
have a gun all by himself 
and he’s getting ready to 
go in the boat with the 
cops—and everybody's out 
chasing them and can I go 
too?” 


Bobby was at the porch 


now's your 


write during those silent perfumed summer vacation afternoons steps, and panting for 


breath, before this was 
finished. His father stood 
stiffy still for a moment. 
Then suddenly he ran back into the house. 

After that, nobody tried to hide his 
frantic worry. The telephone hummed with 
sympathy and barked with crisp police or- 
ders. Neighbors gathered. The whole town 
rose—it already had, for the Trains on their 
isolated hill were among the last to hear 
the news. 

“I know I saw a light out here,” insisted 
Rodney from his seat in the bow of his 
boat an hour later. ‘Turn the spotlight on 
the house again.” 

Horace was at the oars. Mr. Johnson and 
Mr. Train were in another boat close by. 
The whole flood was flashing with huge 
fireflies. 


be snared. 
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Mr. Johnson aimed his spotlight on his 
own flooded home again. ‘The light you 
saw was on the far shore,” he called. “If 
they were hiding in my house they wouldn't 
show a light. Anyway, what would they 
hide in a house for, when they had a boat 
to make their getaw———’ Mr. Johnson 
stopped with his sentence unfinished. Hor- 
ace, rowing Rodney's boat, looked up, then 
followed the light with his eyes, too. 

“What in thunder?” 

“Yes, on the roof. What is it?” 

“Looks like a chair. Did you leave a 
chair up there?” 

“No, of course not.” 

Horace rowed fast. So did Mr. Johnson. 
He kept looking over his shoulder. ‘There's 
somebody in it.” Then he shouted, “Roof 
ahoy!” and rested on his oars to listen. 
No answer. 

“Hurry,” said Mr. Train with tight lips. 

They were right up to the house now. 
Anybody could see who was in the chair. 

“Jumping Jupiter, it's Winnie! Why 
doesn’t she answer?” Horace was showing 
a little of his family’s tendency to nerves. 
He took a few furious strokes and plunged 
his boat against the house. Then he caught 
the rain gutter, swung himself to the roof, 
and raced like a monkey to the ridge pole. 
But Mr. Train was there beside him. “Shoot 
the light up here.” 

Mr. Johnson recovered the oars and 
turned the light on the chair. 

“Winnie!” Uncle Hod straightened up 
her head with trembling hands. Her eyes 
opened. “Winnie, are you all right?” 

She drew a long sigh and _ blinked. 
What's the matter?” She was still three- 
quarters asleep. 

“Are you all right? Answer me.” 
father shook her. 

“IT guess I am. Why not? Where are we?” 

Horace took the basket from her lap. 
“Can you climb out of that chair?” He 
started to put the basket down to help her. 

“Be careful,” she squealed. “That's got 
the children in it.” 

Mr. Train looked at her with worried 
eyes. “Come along, Winnie.” 

Two more boats had arrived in the mean- 
time. They were appearing from all direc- 
tions out of the darkness. Winnie slid 
down the roof and in a moment was handed 
down into her father’s arms. He deposited 
her on the stern seat beside him. 

Shouts of, “We've found her!” and, 
“Here she is!” exploded like bombs all over 
the water. They echoed from boat to boat 
until they reached the far shore. Before 
Winnie was fully awake the police launch 
came roaring up. Bill was as far out on the 
bow as he could get. 

“Have you got the burglars, too?” he 
shouted. 

“No,” yelled Rod. ‘Just Winnie.” 

“Oh.” Bill's disappointment was not well 
disguised. “Hi, Winnie,” he greeted her 
kindly, 

But Winnie, with the spotlight of the 
police launch in her eyes and the ring of 
many other voices in her ears, scarcely heard 
him. Every minute a new boat was added to 
the fleet, while exhausted rowers demanded 
the news, 

“Answer Captain Merrill, Winnie,” her 
father finally told her. 

She concentrated her attention on the 
nice voice of the policeman. “Which way 
did the burglars go, Winifred?” he was 
asking in a very patient and calm tone. 


Her 
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“They didn’t go anywhere or any place.” 

“Well, then " He was puzzled. There 
was a vast silence while every ear strained 
to hear what Winnie said. 

“I left them up there in that other 
house,” she explained calmly. “I just 
stopped here for the cat.” 

“You left them! Do you mean they're 
there now?” 

“What's she saying?” 
crowd impatiently. 

“My sister's trapped them,” answered 
Bill at the top of his voice. “My. sister's 
got them up in that other house. She would 
not let them get away with anything.” 

“Hooray !”” 

“Keep still. We can’t hear.” 

“You see,” Winnie went on. “I thought 
maybe they might be burglars, and I 
thought that would be a good place to leave 
them while I went home to ask father.” 

This met with shouts of delight. The 
motor started up with a roar. “Some kid,” 
shouted one of the policemen in the midst 
of the laughter. 

“Well, how about it, Mr. Train?” 
laughed Captain Merrill. “What's the ver- 
dict?” But of course the launch didn't wait 
to hear. Bill’s voice grew fainter in the dis- 
tance but could still be heard, ‘My sister 
knew all the time they were burglars. So 
she trapped them in that other house.” The | 
world was not going to be in doubt as to} 
what “‘Bill’s sister’ had done! 

There was a great confusion of bumping 
oars and excited chatter as people sorted 
themselves out—some to trail the launch, 
some to hunt the boatload of loot which 
Winnie described, and others to accompany | 
the heroine of the evening home. It seemed | 
a very short time, though, before the patrol | 
boat swept up to Mr. Train’s slower row- | 
boat and stopped a moment. 

Nobody laughed then. Winnie felt a 
wave of compassion as she saw her three 
former passengers sitting in it. But even | 
while the wave was passing over her, she | 
felt a sharp little claw on her stocking. | 
One of the kittens was climbing out of the | 
basket. She reached down for it and eri 
compassion was instantly transferred. Those | 
heartless people had been willing to let | 
this whole darling family drown! What | 
were those sweet kittens to them? 

Winnie was very silent after the police 
passed on. Her father grew more and more 
worried. Such a disillusionment must be a 
dreadful shock to her. It made him sick to 
think of his own little Winifred having any- 
thing to do with criminals. Why did she sit 
so still? His thoughts grew increasingly 
bitter. 

“Father,” she broke the long silence at 
last. 

“Yes, dear?” 

“I think I'll name him Silver Paws.” 

“Who?” 

“The kitten. If Mr. Johnson lets me have 
it, I'm going to name it that. You see, all 
four of his paws are white.” 

He looked down. She had a kitten in her 
lap. He could just see its little paws in the 
starlight. “Is that what you've been think- 
ing about all this time?” 

“Yes,” she answered. “It’s awfully hard 
to decide. ‘Here, Silver Paws’ would be 
long to say when I called him, but you 
don’t really call a cat that way. You only 
say, ‘Here, kitty, kitty, kitty’, don’t you?” 

“Of course,” laughed her father. Then 
he laughed again—at something else. 





demanded the 
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10 will bring 
lots of fun for 


Surprise 
Mother 
with the lovely things 
you can make with 
these CRAYOLA 
Home-craft Patterns 


Good news for the thousands of 
Girl Scouts who know what fun 
it is to use CRAYOLA Home- 
craft Patterns. Just send 10c with 
the coupon below and we will 
mail you these 12 New, Full-Size 
Stencil Patterns with complete 
instructions for use on materials. 
Then you and your Scout friends 
can make lovely lamp shades, 
table runners, book-ends, baskets, 
scarfs, wall-hangings and many 
other beautiful and useful things. 


Stencil with CRAYOLA 
Colored Crayons 


If you have neverdoneCRAYOLA 
Home-craft, you will be surprised 
at how easy it is to make lovely, 
permanent designs on fabric — 
and how much fun it is, too. 
Send the coupon now, with 10c 
for these delightful new sten- 
cil patterns. And if you can’t 
buy genuine CRAYOLA colored 
crayons in your neighborhood, 
enclose 30c additional for 
complete 24-color assortment. 


Binney&SmithCo. 
41 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
Sole makers of 


CRAYOLA 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











BINNEY & SMITH CO. AG+-08 


41 E. 42nd St.,. NEW YORK 
Please send me 


} 
0 12 New Full-sized Home-craft Stencil | 
I 


Patterns 10c. 


(0 24-color assortment of genuine CRAY- 
OLA Crayons 30c. 


I enclose-------- cents in payment. 


ne 


Address ....-- 
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(Continued from page 15) 
player is a little more stocky than a 
runner but is always quick and sup- 
ple; a swimmer has well developed shoul- 
ders and chest and slim hips; a dancer has 
a light, airy body, and strong, well devel- 
oped legs. Each of these sports, like the 
rocking chair sport, makes its own figure to 
fit. The all-around modern figure comes 
from an all-around sports program, designed 
to give each girl athlete the special benefits 
of the muscular training due to athletics. 

Along with the ancient knowledge that a 
definite kind of exercise carves the human 
tissues upon which it works into a definite 
mould, comes the modern, laboratory, sci- 
entific knowledge of what food the athlete 
must eat; and in what proportion to serve 
it in order to give the body the best material 
from which to make a good figure. 

The body cannot transmute one kind of 
tissue into another, any more than nature 
can change cotton into silk, or copper into 
steel. The body cannot make high grade 
tissues from low grade foods. The material 
for the higher grade tissues must be the 
higher grade foods, magic food materials 
now called vitamins and very unimagi- 
natively classified as Vitamin A, B, C, D. 

Vitamin A is necessary for the creation 
of the smooth, pink, glistening, shining 
mucous membranes of the body—as found 
in the respiratory tract, and the digestive 
tract, and about the eyes. So the possessor 
of such membranes will be free from 
all conjunctival eye trouble, from such 
respiratory diseases as colds, coughs, sinus 
ailments and ear worries; and free, too, from 
that intestinal bugbear, appendicitis. 

Vitamin A is found in some of our favor- 
ite foods; in dairy products such as milk, 
cream, butter, and cheese; in eggs; in liver 
and kidneys; and in that store that is the 
poor man’s gold—leafy vegetables. A girl 
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Let's Stay Fit 


who eats three leafy vegetables a day will 
have the best health insurance in the world. 


The Leafy Vegetables 


To BE EATEN COOKED NOT MORE THAN 
TWENTY MINUTES: 


spinach cauliflower 
cabbage sprouts 

string beans greens, such as 
onions swiss chard 
asparagus turnip tops 
artichokes dandelions 


TO BE EATEN RAW: 


lettuce celery 
romaine water cress 
endive escarole 


chicory 


These vegetables contain not only Vita- 
min A but also Vitamin B, which acts on 
the body through the nerves. Vitamin B, 
through the nerves that stimulate the mus- 
cles of the intestines, together with Vitamin 
A, in the mucous lining of the intestine, 
keeps the long intestinal tube, of thirty-three 
and a half feet, in good running order and 
sO prevents constipation. Since this impor- 
tant Vitamin B is damaged by cooking 
longer than twenty minutes, no leafy vege- 
tables should be cooked longer than that 
and, for extra safety, one or two of them 
should be eaten raw each day as salad. 

Vitamin C, found in fruit, especially in 
citrus fruit, and Vitamin D, found in eggs 
and codliver oil, and created in the human 
body itself by the sun’s shining on the skin, 
are necessary for the creation of perfect 
teeth and gums. 

To benefit by this knowledge, a girl should 
drink four glasses of milk daily, eat three 
oranges daily, spend one hour in the sun. 

Beside her figure and her teeth, a girl's 
complexion is a very important thing. It 
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depends on two things, on food and on 
cleanliness. Of especial value to the skin 
are foods that contain a high amount of 
iron, for that is where the natural rosy 
bloom of the cheeks comes from. The body 
must eat its iron. Iron contributes to the 
green of spinach, the yellow of eggs and 
to the red of carrots. Here are some foods 
science regards as rich in iron: 


lean beef spinach 
whole wheat bread molasses 
oysters strawberries 
liver eggs 


carrots 


We should have a daily egg habit, 
the habit of eating only brown bread, 
and the habit of eating spinach at least 
three times a week. 

With our body working then to create 
the right skin for us, it is our job to keep 
that skin clean—a most important rdéle in 
the creation and preservation of a lovely 
complexion. Whether we live in town or 
not, the skin must be cleaned just as thor- 
oughly and as deeply as a vacuum cleaner 
cleans a rug—scrubbed with a flesh brush 
and hot water and a good pure soap is 
usually enough for a young girl. Except 
when the skin is exposed to high winds or 
extreme cold, or very hot sunshine, it needs 
no protection although at such times a 
little cold cream may be necessary or 
soothing. 

If each Girl Scout in the troop would 
begin today to put into practise the habit 
of keeping well by eating the foods which 
contain abundant vitamins; by sleeping 
eight or nine hours each night; and by car- 
rying out an all-around sports program— 
within a year not only would she herself 
feel like a radiantly different creature but 
her whole group would be known as the 
best Girl Scout troop in town. 


Adventure Leaps Afresh 


(Continued from page 29) 

filled with the cutest little washable oil- 
cloth animals that you ever saw. We had 
worked during the winter months, and as 
soon as spring arrived there was a many- 
colored pile of elephants, Teddy bears, dogs 
and rabbits ready to go into a bright May 
basket to cheer the little tots in the chil- 
dren’s ward of the hospital.” 


Two May Potpourris 


To leave the East where even May weath- 
er takes a chill on certain days when the 
deep packed snow in the valleys makes it- 
self felt—to go to Carmel, California. There 
last year the Carmel Girl Scouts held a 
Spring Festival: “Brownies danced about 
the fluttering ribbons of the Maypole. There 
were English folk dances and in the garden 
were all those side shows that Girl Scouts 
like: a fish pond, archery, rides in a pony 
cart or on a pony or a donkey. Goldfish 
fell under the hammer and there was good 
old pink lemonade. The festival was held 
at Casa Querida, the home of Vera Peck 
Millis and it was a great success.” 

The Colorado Springs Girl Scouts held a 
May Play Day—"‘in spite of stormy weath- 





er, about one hundred Girl Scouts attended, 
and played group games, some of them to 
music, and ran all sorts of races. Wetoma- 
chick and Silver Spruce Troops did a group 
of three Old English Country Dances— 
‘Black Nag’, ‘Goddesses’ and ‘Gathering 
Peascods’. Bright colored costumes made it 
a picturesque bit on the program. The Tre- 
foil scene from the Girl Scout Sampler was 
put on by Robin Hood Troop as part of a 
formal opening, and was very effective.” 


An Eventful Hour 


From St. Louis, Dorothy Knoblauch 
writes us about an adventure that’ grew out 
of a day’s hike taken by Troop Thirty-two: 

“Sea Scouts for an hour! Our ocean was 
the muddy Mississippi, our gallant ship 
one of the largest ferry boats on that river. 

“It was a thrilling climax to our river- 
shore hike to have the captain invite us to 
come aboard. We followed him eagerly 
through dark passageways and up iron lad- 
ders, to his cabin on the top deck. Up there 
we felt like the poem, ‘I am Monarch of 
All I Survey.’ 

“The boat has to be large, for it has the 
big job of carrying freight trains across the 


river. We watched a train of cars enter the 
boat, and saw the engine back out, puffing 
like a fat black nursemaid, and with a fare- 
well toot, leave her charges to the mercies 
of the river. 

“As we glided over the glossy brown 
water, we talked with the captain, and sang 
for him some of our Girl Scout songs. He 
put his white Spitz dog through its tricks. 

“When we reached the Illinois side, the 
captain turned to the huge many-spoked 
wheel, and skillfully guided the boat so 
that the tracks on it and those on the pier 
fitted together. An engine came clanging 
along a moment later, and led the freight 
cars away. 

“Two more toots of the whistle—this 
time a Girl Scout was allowed to cause that 
awful shriek—and we were home. We left 
the boat reluctantly, waving to the kind 
captain our thanks for the exciting voyage, 
and hiked away, singing ‘A Sea Scout is a 
good Scout, so give us our sea way.” ” 


What Matter the Rain 


From the ever hardy and adventurous 
Pioneers of Camp Innisfree at Detroit 
comes this account of one of their usual 
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overnight ventures. Here's what happened: 


“Reveille! At four o'clock! How unusual 
and exciting! Everyone rolled out and 


blanket rolls were finally packed. The much | 
talked of “Three-Day Hike’ was begun. | 


Equipment was packed on the truck, and by 
seven we set out. 

“With long strides and lots of pep we 
soon covered the eight miles to Highland 
State Park where we were going to camp. 
The truck arrived and camp was made. 

“It was very hot and we wanted to go 
swimming, but along the way we discovered 
an old mill stream that had been dammed 
up, forming a waterfall; and we got under 
it where the water was clear and very cold. 
It began to rain soon and when we reached 
camp the ground was quite wet, in fact, too 
wet to sleep on that night. We had to move 
our blanket rolls to the cabin one half mile 
away. After supper the rain stopped and 
we were able to sleep out in front of the 
cabin. 

“We awoke early Friday morning, stiff 
and sore, and before long, quite wet. It 
looked like an all-day rain, so we had to 
move all the rest of the equipment to the 
cabin. Our bones certainly did ache after 
that; but not satisfied we went swimming 
that afternoon and hiked into Highland to 
Canteen that night.” 


With True Ranch Flavor 


Charlotte Belsey of Comfort, Texas gives 
us just a suggestion of the West: 

“About nineteen of us Girl Scouts from 
Comfort, Texas took an overnight hike to 
a shack—about nine miles from town. We 
left in cars, but three miles from the shack, 
which was on a high hill, some of the girls 
were let out to hike it up the rest of the 
way. When we arrived it was just about 
sunset, and the scenery was beautiful. The 
hills turned lavender and gold before our 
eyes, and the sunset was so lovely that we 
shall always remember it. 

“Next day some horses were brought 
over from a neighboring ranch and many 
of us rode to our hearts’ content. Then 
later on when we were really hungry the 
man who let us have the horses fixed us 
some barbecue over the barbecue pit and it 
was delicious. Soon after we started for 
home, but we had a wonderful time.” 


World Knowledge and World 
Interpreter Badges 


Girl Scouts who are working for the 
World Knowledge or World Interpreter 
Badge are requested not to write to Dame 
Katharine Furse, Director of the World 
Bureau, for information. They should ad- 
dress such requests to the Program Division 
of National Headquarters, or refer to the 
following sources of information: 

First and Second Biennial Report of the 
World Association of Girl Guides and Girl 
Scouts, sold by National Equipment Serv- 
ice, forty cents each. 

The Council Fire, quarterly magazine 
published by the World Bureau, obtainable 
trom National Headquarters, 570 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York, forty cents a year 
or ten cents a copy. 

Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Avenue, 
New York: Annual Report, forty cents; 
Scouting Around the World (pamphlet), 


two cents. 
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| ne plus 
Country-Club 
Style 


The Indians glided like feathered ghosts 
through endless forests —easily —tire- 
lessly . . . in moccasins. 

You can have that same comfort with 
up-to-date Bass moccasins. There are 
smart feminine styles for every purpose. 
Each one is built like a moccasin-slipper. 
With sturdy soles added. 

No matter what you do, you'll get 
more comfort in moccasins. Because one 
soft curve of leather extends all the way 
under the foot —like a cradle. Wear moc- 
casins for tennis. Hiking. Camp. School. 
Write for the name of your nearest Bass 
dealer—and a free catalog. 


WARNING: Beware of shoes that look 
like moccasins, but are not. Ask for BASS. 


Both are Bass Moccasins 





With Moccasin Comfort 


G. H. BASS & COMPANY 
55 Main Street 
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Does “MAY DAY” 
Mean “MOVING DAY”? 


Many girls’ parents decide to use the 
first warm days of May as a time to move 
to another part of the city. 


If your family is going to move be sure 
that you send THe American Girt notice 


of your new address. Because of the fact 
that the Post Office will not forward maga- 
zines to your new address, you will not 
receive your June issue unless you notify 
us by not later than May 10th. 

In sending your new address please be 
sure to mention the old address as well. 


Tell THE AMERICAN GIRL 
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| i> A Hanky Hint 


Hankies are small—but every- 
* body notices them. So you 
“ want yours to come from the 
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SEND THE COUPON to me and Ill 
send you, FREE and postpaid, a big 
handsome 10 x 19 inch picture of Colonel 
Lindbergh’s famous Lockheed-Sirius 
Aeroplane. And I'll tell you how you can 
get a complete set of 17 famous plane 
pictures without charge! All different. 
Curtiss Condor, Martin Bomber, Corsair, 
Sikorsky Amphibion and 13 other famous 
types. Each picture beautiful enough to 
frame. Wonderful for your room. Instruc- 
tive too. Scale drawing of ship on back of 
each picture, together with details 

and specifications. Send no 
money. Just fill in this coupon 
and mail to me. Act NOW. 
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CAPT. JIMMY THOMPSON, 
Room 489, 350 | eee Avenue, 
New York, N. 


Please send me ae big picture 
of Colonel Lindbergh's Lockheed- 
Sirius plane and tell me how to 
get complete set of 17 different 
aeroplane pictures without charge. 


City.. 
(Please ‘Print t Plainly) 








If You Want to Play Tennis 


(Continued from page 36) 
Don’t begin by banging everything as hard 
as possible but get confidence in the very 
beginning with control of your shots. And 
give your muscles a chance to get warmed 
up before taxing them. 

Then when you begin to play, concentrate 
continually so that you can get an early 
lead. This will give you confidence. It will 
enable you to play better. And it will usu- 
ally have the opposite effect on your op- 
ponent. When you get the first point, the 
business at hand is to get the second. Then, 
as many do when they are ahead, do not 
relax, but make the most of the situation, 
and keep the ball in play with more of a 
margin of safety. Give your opponent an 
opportunity to miss, since she will seldom 
take chances when you lead by two or three 
points. Three returns will usually win the 
point when your opponent is behind and 
worried about the situation. 

I have played some people who regularly 
fail to return the third ball in a rally and 
do not attempt an aggressive shot. My plan 
of campaign against them is very simple. I 
play three or four safe returns deep in court 
and the match is won. 

Respect your opponent's ability. Expect 
each shot to be returned, and you will not 
be caught flat-footed. If your balance is per- 
fect, and your judgment of the flight of the 
ball is accurate, then your return need not 
have so much margin of safety as in the 
case of a bad bounce or a hard angle. 

Mix shots judiciously to puzzle your op- 
ponent. Versatility is worth striving for, 
although it is much more difficult, of course, 
than simply practicing one type of forehand 
and backhand. Learn to play every known 
shot, so as to use them at the psychological 
time to baffle your opponent. 


Doubl es 


Two things seem to me especially impor- 
tant in doubles, cooperation and informa- 
tion. A poor partner who cooperates is bet- 
ter than a more skillful player who attempts 
hard shots at the wrong time. And informa- 
tion prevents misunderstandings. There 
should be no doubts about “‘ins’’ and “‘outs”’ 
and whose shot it is. Quiet calling during 
rallies makes for better teams. If you are 
used to saying ‘mine’, “yours” or “I have 
it’, there will be less chance of a panicky 
shout in a crisis and the loss of a point or 
game in consequence. The person who has 
just played a ball is better able to judge the 
return, and should have the responsibility 
of either playing or calling the next close 
shot, unless her partner steps in or calls to 
the contrary. 

Fewer chances should be taken on re- 
turns in doubles. Returns should be made 
defensively unless it is possible to make a 
safe ace. A deep return to the server will 
do no harm, while a short shot or lob to 
the net player may put your partner at great 
disadvantage. There should be a wider mar- 
gin of safety than in singles. Don’t take a 
chance that will put your partner under 
hre. 

One has to work harder mentally in 
doubles, because there are more possibili- 
ties of plays, and more need of quick think- 
ing. And strategy cannot be so well worked 
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out in advance. One can only work with 
one’s partner, giving information as early 
as possible, so that there will be no doubt 
as to which is to play the shot. Never try 
a hopeless return. 

Give your partner a chance. And your 
information should be given just as the ball 
is hit by the opponent, not when the ball 
is about to be played on your side. Change 
of pace is very effective in doubles as it is 
in singles. When a player is stroking and 
timing accurately, change your speed and 
the height of your returns. This will often 
put her off and give you quite a lead before 
she realizes what is happening. In doubles 
or singles never keep on with an unsuccess- 
ful plan. Don’t keep piling up errors be- 
cause something is not working as you ex- 
pected. 

Most people are apt to blame others for 
their own mistakes—as true in tennis as in 
anything else. It is one of the difficulties of 
doubles. Another is the common desire to 
win the point oneself. Team play helps here 
and the habit of giving information. 

Two heads, and two racquets, are better 
than one—if they work in unison. 


Psychology 


Your own mental attitude is very impor- 
tant. You should enjoy every phase of the 
game as you play it, and should never be 
afraid to be natural and to show admiration 
of your opponent's skill. Your own errors 
should not annoy you. You should be able 
to analyze them calmly, or at least to keep 
a calm exterior. Some players are more 
emotional than others, but cultivate a buoy- 
ant spirit. Remember the game’s the thing. 

If your opponent's cuts, chops, lobs, or 
soft shots bother you, concentrate on getting 
the returns in the court, and not on how 
much you dislike the game against you. 
Most players defeat themselves, so don't 
help your opponent that way. Make your 
own shots so that she is bewildered and 
bothered first. And don’t let small annoy- 
ances disconcert you. A child’s crying, a 
train passing, or a fire engine are reasons 
given sometimes for defeats. But if the play- 
er had paid strict attention to keeping the 
ball in play, the result would have been dif- 
ferent. No sprinkler nor steam roller will 
have power to bother you, if you concen- 
trate on the business in hand. 

In a pinch, call on your courage instead 
of worrying. Most people who have prac- 
ticed with me are very familiar with certain 
expressions I have found helpful, such as 
“forty love is no lead”, ‘give up’ and other 
half humorous battle cries. I know the need 
of relaxation in a tight place, and have seen 
it effected by such means. , 

Most experiences can be turned to good 
account. I remember several which were 
slight in themselves, but which have affected 
my game for the better. Early in my career, 
for instance, an opponent showed great an- 
noyance at a cut stroke and implied that it 
was cheating to make such a shot. I gave it 
some thought and decided that a reliable 
stroke of that kind would be very useful 
against certain players. Since then I have 
used a chop almost entirely on the return 
of service as most players have been unable 
to make an aggressive return from the dif- 
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ferent angles. A chop is a reliable ally. 
Again, a player during our warming up 

before a match would place her returns so 

that I rarely got any practice at all. This 
was done innocently, but it is an unsports- 

manlike thing to do. It is better to try a 

placement after several exchanges. 

I remember one more incident which up- 
set me but which also taught me something. 
One girl I played with had a habit of 
throwing her racquet into the back net after 
losing one of our long rallies. Then she 
would saunter leisurely back to pick it up, 
causing quite an interval before play was 
resumed. This would annoy me as my game 
went better without the long waits, but | 
learned finally to take a much-needed 
breathing spell—almost peacefully. 

A GLOSSARY OF TENNIS TERMS 

SERVICE—the stroke that starts the ball into 
play. 

Losp—a stroke which usually knocks the ball 
high in the air to bound in the back of 
the court. 

SMASH—an overhead stroke hit full to 
“kill” the ball for an “ace” or unreturn- 
able ball. 

CHop—a ball hit with a back spin that 
drops almost dead as it touches the 
ground. 

VoLLEY—a stroke that hits the ball before ’ 
it touches the ground. 

HALF-VOLLEY—a pick-up of the ball as it 
touches the ground. 

GROUND STROKE—a stroke where the ball 
is hit after it has bounded. 

FOREHAND STROKE—a stroke hit on the 
right of a right-handed player (vice versa 
for a left-handed player). 

BACKHAND STROKE—a stroke hit on the 
left of a right-handed player (vice versa 
for a left-handed player). 

DrivE—a ground stroke hit low over the 
net. 

Cut—a stroke which gives a twist which 
causes it to bounce off at an angle. 

TopsPIN—a ball spinning in the direction 
of its flight has topspin. It tends to keep 
the ball down. 

BACKSPIN—a ball spinning on an almost 
horizontal course until the spin is spent, 
when it drops almost dead to the ground 
has backspin. , 

To ACE AN OPPONENT—to serve a ball or 
score a placement so that the opponent's 
racquet does not touch it. 

“ANGLE” IN TENNIS—the relative position 
of the line of flight of a ball to the net. _ 

SCRATCH SHOT—a ball hit with any part of 
the racquet instead of with the center of 
the stringing. 

BasE Line—the back line at either end of 
the court, 39 feet from the net. 

Net—the netting stretched across the middle 
of the court, 39 feet from the base line. 

SERVICE LinE—a taped or chalked line 21 
feet from the net drawn across the single 
court. The boundary line of the service 
courts. 

SeRviCE Courts—four rectangles, two on 
either side of the net, into which the 
ball is served at the beginning of each 
point. 

Net PLayer—one who plays close to the 
net. 

BACKCOURT PLAYER—one who guards the ' 
territory to the rear of the service courts. 

Let—a served ball striking net and falling 
into the designated court. 

FAULT—an illegal service. 

RALLY—a series of strokes ending with 4 
failure to return a ball. 
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we The_ Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month | 
False Color 


An Ait 
With Him 


A lady was en- 
tertaining the small 
son of her friend. 

“Are you sure 
you can cut your 
meat, Willie?” she 
asked, watching him 
a moment. 

“Oh, yessum,” he 
replied, without 
even looking up, “we 
often have it as 
tough as this at 
home.’ —Sent by 
VirGINia B. HALLER, 


auto 
very displeased. 


mother asked. 


South Dakota. 








Little Tommy Green was to take an 
trip. When 
Pennsylvania line he looked around 

“Don't you like Pennsylvania?’ his 


“It’s all right, I guess,” 


Sent by ADELAIDE GALLETT, Aberdeen, 


Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- 
niest joke, telling us your name, age, and 
address. A book will be awarded to every 
girl whose joke is published in this space. 


Prescri ption 


‘‘May my daughter 
have fried sausages ?”” 
“No!” said the 


doctor, “I'm afraid 
| not.” 
“May she have 
they crossed the | 4 little of the 
} gravy?” 


“No! She may 
not have the gravy.” 


“May she _ have 
said Tommy, them boiled?” 
“but on my geography map it’s red.”""— “No!” answered 
the doctor, with a 
bright look. “But 


I will tell you what 
she may have—she 
may have the door 
open while they are 
cooking.” —Sent by 











Buffalo, New York. 





Fin gers First 


During the mathematics class when the 
teacher was giving a lesson on “‘digits’’, a 
Girl Scout who had been working on her 
Pioneer Badge was gazing out of a nearby 
window. 


“Mary,” the teacher addressed the day- 
dreamer, “do you know what I'm talking 
about 2” 


To which the Pioneer Badge worker re- 
plied, “Yes, gadgets."—Sent by ANN 
LATHAM, Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


Entre Nous 


X: Lend me five pesos, will you? 

Y: I will when I come back from Manila. 
X: When are you coming back? 

Y: Between ourselves, I am not going— 
Sent by Marcia D. CaRBANELL, Manila, 
Philippine Islands. 
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Telling Him 


: Cowsoy (to stranger): Are you Sam 
Smith ? 

STRANGER: No! 

Cowsoy: Well I am and _ that’s his 


horse you're getting on.—Sent by MARY 


JANE VETTER, Douglas, Wyoming. 


Paid Up 


An insurance company 
thousand dollar life policy in the name of 
one Samuel Johnson. Premiums were paid 
promptly for a few years, but suddenly 














OttvE Myr Le | 
Banc, Elgin, Iili- 
nois, 


wrote a one | 


stopped. After sending a few delinquent | 


notices, the company received this reply: 
“Dear Sirs:—Please excuse me, but we 
can't pay no more premiums on Sam. He 
died last summer. 
“Yours truly, 
Mrs. S. Johnson.”’-— 
Sent by WiniFreD CHEELY, Hornick, lowa. 
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Precocious 


“Gracie and Edward,”’ said mother stern- 
ly to the six-year-old. twins, “you have 
disobeyed mother. I told you two not to 
race through the house like that again, and 
this is the third time you've done it. Now 
you may sit in that corner until I give you 
permission to get up.” 

A few minutes later father entered the 
room, looked at his offspring in surprise 
and asked, “Why so quiet, little ones?’ 

Gracie, the nimble-witted, quickly explain- 
ed, “We've been arrested for speeding.” — 





Sent by GERTRUDE KARRER, Brentwood, | 


California. 


YOU'LL NEED A 
FIRST AID KIT 
AT CAMP 











e Blisters, cuts, scratch- 


| esandmore serious wounds must 


be protected quickly to prevent 
dangerous infection. Be sure to 
get from National Headquarters 
a Johnson & Johnson Official 
Girl Scout First Aid Kit before 
camp. It contains all the neces- 
sary material for giving quick, 
efficient first aid treatment. 


Joknven-ffohnson 


OFFICIAL 
FIRST AID KITS 








THE ROAD TO GLORY 














* Proficiency are milestones 


Badges 
on your road to glory and honor. At 
the end of the road stands the most 


exalted rank in Scoutdom—that of 
Eagle Scout. 

As you advance upon this road dis- 
play your ability to recognize quality by 
wearing the finest Proficiency Badges. 
The finest are those skilfully designed 
and tailored by Lion Bros. Co. Sold 
only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York. 


LION BROS. CO., INC. 
W orld’s Largest Emblem Manufactures 
BALTIMORE 








WHO'S WHO 
IN THIS ISSUE 


GLADYS HASTY 
CARROLL. Mrs. 
Carroll sent us this 
picture of herself 
with Warren, her 
young son, who, she 
says, takes up most 
of her time when 
she isn’t writing. 
“We live in Minn- 
eapolis,” she writes, 
“and spend our 
summers on the farm in Maine where I 
lived as a child and which was built on 
land granted to one of the baby’s ancestors 
by an English king many generations ago. 

“Nearly all my days have been spent in 
or about educational institutions. I per- 
sistently followed my brother to school 
when I was three, was graduated from a 
Maine Academy at seventeen, from college 





at twenty-one, and immediately married. 
My husband and I did graduate work 
at Brown, Chicago, Columbia, and Har- 


vard, and he is now professor of educational 
psychology at the University of Minnesota. 
Whatever education I have picked up in 
these wanderings doesn't trouble me _be- 
cause I don’t have to use it. I just write 
and take care of my baby and have fun. 
I have published two books for girls, Cock- 
atoo and Land Spell. This year Macmillan 
is bringing out my first adult novel.” 


GULIELMA F. 
ALSOP. We were 
fortunate in getting 
Dr. Alsop to write 
for us on the sub- 
ject of health. She 
comes in contact 
with thousands of 
girls every year at 
Barnard College in 
New York where 
she is college physi- 
cian, and teaches them health laws so that 
“they may attack their life problems from 
the vantage point of a sound mind in a 
sound body.” 

Ever since the age of fourteen, when 
she began her career by teaching an infant 
class of eighty, Gulielma Fell Alsop has 
been enthusiastic for the future of girls 
and women. After getting her M. D., she 
worked in Philadelphia, Vienna, Berlin and 
Shanghai before returning to Barnard, her 
own college. 


SARAH DE FREHN. When we asked Miss 
De Frehn to illustrate Ferry Tale, we didn't 
realize how well we had chosen our artist. 
Her home is in Johnstown, Pennsylvania, 
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the “Flood City”. 
‘In my school days,” 
she writes, ‘we 
children used to look 
forward to spring 
floods when we 
would not have to 
go to school.” 

“I attended art 
school in Kansas 
City, Philadelphia 
and New York, but 
received most of my education in Philadel- 
phia. It was there that I developed a special 
interest in illustrations of young people.” 


HENRIETTA GEE. Miss Gee, whose pic- 
ture appears in the next column, is the 
author of Ambassadors of Business in this 
issue. She says of herself: “Whenever I inter- 





view a famous woman, I always believe— 
for the time being—that her achievement 
is the most important of them all. It's 
lucky that I’m in the publishing field where 
changing enthusiasms are an asset. 

“During my undergraduate days I ranged 
within its borders quite freely—reporting 
and selling advertising. After college ! 
edited an adventure 
magazine ; spent four 
happy years on a 
magazine that taught 
housekeeping; and 
later edited a New 
York suburban week- 
ly. At last, encour- 
aged by my English 
husband, I'm trans- 
lating my adventures 
into fiction.” 
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Has Your Troop 
Entered “The 


American Girl’ 


Handicraft 
Contest ? 


The above assortment of artists’ materials is one 
of the prizes in this contest 


ARLY reports indicate that Girl Scout Troops all 
over the country are busily engaged in binding 
their 1932 copies. 

Troops whose projects comply with the requirements 
of THE AMERICAN GIRL’s Second Annual Handicraft 
Contest will be eligible to compete for the distinction 
of being named 1933 winners of the National Awards. 

If your troop is successful in producing the bound 
volume of THE AMERICAN GIRL which, in the opinion 
of the judges, merits first choice you will gain the 
honor of having your volume presented to the honorary 
president of Girl Scouts, Inc. at the Girl Scout Con- 
vention in October of this year. 

The winning troop will also receive the assortment 
of artists’ materials illustrated above. 

The second prize winning volume will be presented 
to the International Chalet at Adelboden, Switzerland. 

The third prize winning volume will be presented 
for use in the Board Room at National Headquarters. 


Your leader received a complete set of contest rules 
in the April issue of The Leader. Be sure to tell her 
that you would like to have your troop participate. 


Announcement of the Regional Judges will appear 
in the June issue of THE AMERICAN GIRL. 


These three girls, pictured here 
reading the prize winning volume ne 


t Z —, 
presented to Mrs. Hoover in Feb- ee he CR 
ruary, acted in behalf of Troop rs Tiyey ican {Gil 
One of Groton, Massachusetts, Se aila ——_—__—__— 
the troop which had produced 
the prize winning project for 1932 
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The introduction of the Thrift 
uniform does not mean that the 
A 101 dress at $4.50 has been 
discontinued or reduced in 
price. This is still the regular 
official uniform and is for those 


who prefer quality to price. 


At $2.75 


Every Girl Scout Can 
Be in Uniform 


.. . for an official Thrift uniform has been de- 
veloped to meet present day conditions. This 
dress is made identically like the regular uniform 
of material very similar in color and texture. Al- 


though not Sanforized and therefore neither pre- 


shrunk nor fade-proof, it will give excellent 


service and offers a solution to the problem of a 
uniform for those girls who do not wish to buy 
the better quality uniform at $4.50. This dress 
is not restricted as to climate and locality as is 
the tropical weight uniform but may be worn in 
all sections of the country. The regular Girl Scout 


hat is worn. 


A 108 Official Thrift uniform $2.75 
A 918 Thrift uniform material, per yd. $0.20 


GIRL SCOUTS, Ine. 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
570 LEXINGTON AVENUE 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 








